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GLASSICS 


“DR. HARPER'S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES 


NOW INCLUDES 


Harper & Miller’s Virgil’s Aeneid. By 
W.R. Harper, Ph. D.,and FranxJ. Micurr, 
Ph. D. 12mo, cloth. Beautifully illustrated, $1.25 


Harper & Burgess’ Inductive Latin 
Primer. By W. R. Harper, Ph. D., 
and Isaac B. Burcess, A. M. 12 mo, | 
doth = =e S100 | 


Harper & Burgess’s inductive Latin | poner & Waters’ Inductive Greek 
Method. By W.R. Harper, Ph. D., | Method. By W. R. Harrer, Ph. D., 
and Isaac B. Burasss, A.M. 12mo, and Wiuiam E, Warers, Ph. D., 
cloth, - - - - - $1.00 | 12mo,cloth - - - - $1.00 


Harper & Tolman’s Caesar. By W.R. 
Harper, Ph. D., and Herserr C- 
ToLtMAaN, Ph. D., 12mo,_ cloth, 
502 pages. Illustrations and gio 


IN PREPARATION: 


Harper & Castle’s Induc- | Harper & Wallace’s Xen- 
tive Greek Primer | ophon Anabasis~ - 
Supplementary Reading 

| in Latin - - - 

| Supplementary Greek 

Harper & Castle’s Greek | Reading - - - 
Prose Composition - | Homer,s Iliad 


Harper & Stewart’s 
Cicero - - = 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Circulars and 


Sections of Descriptive List free. Specially favorable terms 


for introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 258-260 WABASH AVE., 


CHICAGO. 


CINCINNANI. 
CHICAGO. 








OSEPH 
STEEL PENS. 


THE ee ee ~~ edapantaied 
SOLD ev ALL DEALERS THroucnout THE WORLD. 


PARIS _ 
EXPOSITION, 
1889. 


GOLD 
MEDAL, 
1878. 


GILLoTT's 


a.wrney 











UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, M 
The Academic, Agricultural, Normal. 
ing, Medical, Military, and Comm 
Open Tuesday, Sept. 13. 
Wide range of elective studies. Sixty Profes- 
gous = a a a ce py oauaties =. 
on (except in Law, an 
Commercial Schools)’ Fas. ihntrekes fee. $10, 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 
LAW SCHOOL opens Oct.4. 
Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 


without examination. 
MINING SOHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 4; 


Entrance Examinations at Columbia. September 
8, 9, 10 and12. For Catalogues address 
J. W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE 
Leese, 


eer- 
ols 





BOOKS Dy WM. M. BRYANT 


I. The World-Energy and its Self-Conser. 
vation.—Chicago, S. C. Griccs & 
Co.; 12 mo., $1.50. 


“The author seems to be familiar with modern 
scientific investigations and conclusions, and thor- 
oughly at home in the various questions pertainin 
to the Jiscussion, as well as a master of logic and 
metaphysics.”—New York Mail and Express. 

**It is a book that will help many who have found 
it hard to reconcile the teachings of advanced 
science with those of the Bible as commonly inter- 


preted by religious sects.””—Portland (Me.) Tra‘:s- 
cript. 


Il. The Philosophy of Art, being the sec- 
ond part of Hegel’s Aésthetik, in which 
are unfolded, historically, the three 
great fundamental phases of the art- 
activity of the world. Translated and 
accompanied with an Introductory 
Essay giving an outline of the entire 
4Esthetikkx—New York, D. Appleton 
& Co.; 8vo, $1.75. 

“Mr. Bryant has placed all-lovers of sound phi- 


losophy under great obligations to him for his-ad- 
mirable translation of the most important part of 


Hegel’s Aisthetik, and for his no less admirable | 


introductory essay.” —Prof, Fohn Watson, LL.D., 
ueen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 


Ill. Philosophy of Landscape Painting, 
privately printed.—I.-Vol.,. 16mo., 
300 p., $1.00. 

‘*The book 1s an able and valuable contribution 
ot the library of art.”--St#, Louis Republic. 

“Not the least valuable part of the little hand- 
book is an interpretation of the works of leading 
artists of the several schools,.”— St, Louis Globe- 
Demoerat. 


IV. Goethe asa Representative of the Mod- 
ern Art-Spirit.—12mo., pp. 31, $ .50. 


V. Eternity, A Thread in the Weaving 
of a Life.—16mo., pp, 48, $0.25. 


VI. ASyllabus of Psychology, intended 
as a text-book for use in High Schools 
and Academies. 


VII. A Text-book of Psycology.—For use 
in advanced class. 


(In preparation.) 


To be had from the publishers or through 
news dealers generally, 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO, 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


QUEEN & CO. 


" (INCORPORATED.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Ete, 


We will send ¢o any Teacher who will mention this 


Fournal, our Special School Price List, just issued. 


(Incorporated. ) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Philosophical, Electrical and Chemical 
APPARATUS. 


Special attention given to the complete equip- 
ment of scientific Jaboratories. 

| We solicit correspondence and will send our 

| abridged catalogue No, 219 to intending pur- 

chasers, if this journal is mentioned. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC: SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, Elistory, etc. 

For programme, address, 

". Pror. Grorce J. Brusn, 
Director, New Haven, Conn, 
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TEAGHERS WAST Eo. ipecican 








Troy, Mo., Oct. 20, 1891. 
J. B. Merwin S. S. Co. 

GENTLEMEN —‘I have used your 
‘Aids to School Discipline’ extensive- 
ly, and have found them to beof great 
service, not only in increasing the at- 
tendance of the pupils, but in awaken- 
ing an interest among the parents as 
well as pupils, Itseems to me that 
every teacher in the country should use 
them. They helplargely to discipline 
a school, and I have found them to be 
of incaleulable benefit in this direc, 
tionalso.. Parents want to know what 
the pupils are doing, and these ‘‘Aids’’ 
tell them this, every day. 


Yours very truly 
teas 8. Birer OK’ 
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PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 


The work of these Classes is carried on by means of Home Study and Correspondence, and 
may be successfully followed without intertupting other regular occupations, Their methods and 


the practical results are warmly commended by 


leading educators and prominent teachers of 


Drawing in all parts of the country, receiving special recognition at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, in 
whose Art Department scholarships have been established for the benefit of the most meritorious 


graduates of the Prang Classes. 


Those who wish to secure thorough normal training for public school work in Form Study 
Drawing and Color, or to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will find the 
necessary assistance provided through this instruction. 


For full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as particulars regarding 
the Prang Scholarships in the Art Department of Pratt institute, Brooklyn, address, 


PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, | 


646 Washington Street, BOSTON, 





TEACHERS! 


If you desire a position in the South, register with 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
of Montgomery, Alabama. Positions filled over 
the entire South. Registration fee, two dollars. 
School Boards or individuals wishing to employ 
teachers, apply to us. It will cost you nothing. 
Register now and be ready ior the first vacancies 

reported. 
T. W. DEYAMPERT, 
Manager, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA 


STUDY LATIN & GREEK at 
s Sight, use the “Inter- 
linear Classics.’’ Sample page and 

ER& 


Catalogue of School Books free. C.DESIL 
SONS, No. (D) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming to the front. Teachers of cu'ture 
and character are in greatdemand. We have been 
successful] in the past and have prospects tor a 
busy season. Try us. Send stamp for particulars 


t 
- TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Tyler, Texas. 





MERWIN’S AUTOMATIC DESKS AND SEATS, 





Double for Two Pupils, 


Single for One Pupil. 


Made in Single Sittings or made 


with Continuous Seats. 


ADDRESS 


J. B. Merwin School Supplv Co. 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


1120 Pine Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The Thirty-fourth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September, 14, 1893. 
New college building, elevators, restaurant, read- 
ing rooms and laboratories. Everything modern. 
Experienced teachers. Low fees, Equality in 
sex. Send for Lecture Card, Announcement 
and sample of THz CiinIque Address 

E. Z. BAILEY. M. D.. 
3034 Michigan Ave., Chicago,Ill 





THE SCHOOL AGENCY, 


HARE, POPE and DEWBERRY, M’ngrs. 


MONTGOMERY, = ALABAMA. 


Teachers in constant demand. Schools 
furnished with teachers FREE of COST. 
Teachers aided in securing schools at small 
cost, School property rented and sold. 


NOW IS THE TIME. 


Send for Circulars. Send for Circulars, 





Low Excursion Rates for Tour- 
ists. 


The Burlington Route has on sale 
round trip tickets at greatly reduced 
rates to Denver, Colorado Springs- 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Portland, 
Yellowstone Park, St. Paul, Minne, 
apolis, Spirit Lake, The Black Hills, 
Puget Sound points, and to all tourist 
points in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Dakota, Minnesota, 
Alaska and California. 

The Burlington Route is the short- 
est and only line under one manage- 
ment between St. Louis and Denver. 

For rates and further information, 
call at ticket office, No. 218 N. Broad- 
way. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 









FOR -HOME STUDY 
243 BROADWAY N.Y. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE Laat 









‘BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI,O., U. 8. A. 
Best Grade Copper and Tin 


School, College & 
and vated wma bony yd 





CAN you not practice more, and so 
learn to write your name very plainly; 
also, please to give not only your post- 
office address plain, but the county 
in which it is located, in all cases, and 
the State; then you will besure to get 
the JoURNAL and your premiums 
promptly. 





OF course if we can help 150,000 or 
200,000 teachers to visit The World's 
Fair at Chicago, it will be almost 
equal to sending them to school two 
or three years. We confess we are 
anxious to do this. 


Ircoox 
WITH STEAM! 


ax> YOU KNOW 27: 


A whole meal at once. 
All flavors preserved, 

No odors in the room. 

No burnt dinners. 

No mealspoiled by waiting. 
Two-thirds fuel saved. 


WANTED TO 


AGENTS COOKER 


And the only 16-p. 50c-a-yr. 
Ag’l Weekly Paper pub- 
lished in the world. Send 
2c. stamp for circular and 


sample copy, or 

for 2) subseribers $ | 0 ' 00 

and get the COOKER 
| FABMER’S CALL, 
8 Quincy, Ils, 


ESTEY ana 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightfnl quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


Viaomtnoturers and Deniers, 
918 and 918 Olive St.. &t. Loais. M» 


TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


UR tax-payers and school officers 
too, understand now, that good 
Blackboards all around the school- 
room ; a good set of outline Maps, and 
an eight-inch Globe, are, to the teacher 
in his work, what the sledge-hammer 
is to the blacksmith, the saw to the 
carpenter, the axe to the woodsman, 
or the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day itopens. If you do not 
give the teacher and pupils these 
“tools to work with,” but compara- 
tively. little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made fer supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school house or the 
floor of the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see Secs. 43 and 48) that directors 
hall provide these necessary articles. 
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BETTER secure .your quartets carly 
for your cost, safety and comfort at 
the World’s Fair; -It costs only $1.00 
to register. Address, 8. L. Moser, 





General Manager, St. Louis, Mo. 





America’s Venerable and Only Weekly 
Relectic. 

Aes. | 

' er s 


1844. 1893. 














“It seems to me that LITTELL’S LIV- 
ING AGE grows more and more Valuable 
year by year... . I wish that our Teach- 
ers and the Reading Circles through the 
West and South would take this Valuable 
Publication.”’ J. B. MERWIN, 


M’ging Ed. of the American Journal of 
Education. 


Littell’s Living Age 


Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 
ical Literature. 


In establishing this magazine its founder sought 
to present in convenient form a history of the 
world’s progress by selecting from the whole wide 
field of EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE the best articles by 


The Ablest Living Writers 
in every department. 


Biography, History, Literature. Travels 
Science, Politics, Criticism, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 


**Only the best has ever filled its pages; the best 
thought rendered inthe purest English. Nothing 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the columns 
of THE LIVING AGK,’’—The Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia, April 13, 1892. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four volumes: presenting a 
mass of matter 


Unequalled in Quality and Quantity 
by any other publication In the country. 


In the coming year THE LIVING AGE will con- 
tinue to be 


The Reflex of the Age in Which it Lives, 


Substantial improt ements marked the commence- 
ment of thecurrent volume. New, clear and hand- 
some type. spaced lines, excellent paper and good 
press-work, bring it abreast of the most modern 
publications in typographical excellence and at- 
tractiveness. 


The quickened interest in thing? historical, occa- 
sioned by the coming of this Quadri-Centennial.has 
enabled the publishers to make a MOST HAPPY 
ARRANGEMENT whereby they can present one of 


The Most Libera! Offers 


ever made forthe consideration of an intelligent 
class of American readers, viz.: a $5.00 cepy of a 
valuable history of America at the nomina! price of 
50 cents, when taken in connection with THE Liv- 
ING AGE. 


Littell’s Living Ago,one yoar.postpald, $8.00) fer 
$13 coy af the 8 moriga,5.00 } $8.50 


Ridpath’s History of the U.S.of America, 
This splendid offer is open to all subscribers, old and 
new alike. 


‘‘Ridpath’s History of the United States,’’ 


by John Clark Ridpa‘h, UL.D., author of the *‘His- 
tory of the World,”’ etc., has received the emphatic 
endorsement of leading educators and of the press 
of America. Rev. Chas. W. Bennett. D.1)., Pro- 
fessor History, Syracuse University.says **Whether 
judged by the thoroughness of research, the accur- 
acy of statement or the purity of style, it occupies 
a forem: st place among the United States histories. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


The above price includes postage on THE LIVING 
AGE only. The book must be sent at the subscriber's ex- 
pense. 


THE LIVING AGE is pub'ished weekly at $8.00 
a year free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1893 will be 
sent gratis the two _ October issues containing a 
es story by Frank Harris, editor of THE 


‘ORT-NIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled PROFIT AND 
Loss. 

4S@-The publishers continue their popular club- 
bing arrangements whereby one or more other per- 


todteals can be obtained at grea‘ly reduced prices. 


The Living Age and American Journal 
of Education, each one year, postpaid, 
for $8.60. 


S@-Clubbing rates and circulars more fully de- 
seribing the above and other offers will be sent on 
application, 


Egmple copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents 
ach. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 


31 Bedford St., Boston 
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Univesal Education—The Safety of a Republic. 








ST. LOUIS, MO., JANUARY 9, 1893. 
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NINE Editions are Printed for the Editors, b 
PERRIN & SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, eac 
month, and “Entered at the post-office at St 
Louis, Mo ,and admitted fortransmission through 
the mails at second-class rates.” 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements | 
n all the editions of the AMERICAN JouRNAL oF | 
E DUCATION at our best rates. 
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TRUE education is developing the 
faculty of the mind. 


a 


AS ALL the pupils in our public 
schools are potential citizens, the com- 
mon school must be so conducted as 
to teach all, the duties of citizenship. 

From all alike the Republic demands 
obedience to its laws. To all alike it 
has to render a knowledge of the law 
possible. From allalike it demands 
that they shall govern. themselves. 
To all alike it has to render the cul- 
ture possible through which alone 
self-government is achieved. It ex- 
cludes none, hence it must educate all, 
and the common school must be main- 
tained, extended and perfected so as 
to.afford all an opportunity to know 
the law, to obey the law, and to 
make the law. 


<i 





YEs, these teachers of high morals 
and intelligence are the “Sacred Le- 
gion”’—worthy all honor—they re- 
peliignorance, irreligion, untruthful- 
ness and evil of all kinds. Let us 
staid by, support, defend and honor 
them. Let us see to it that they are 
fullyiand adequately compensated in 
all the States for their work. 





,| the views expressed by its contribu- 


adequate means for the completion of 
the work of rebuilding the State Uni- 
versity, at Columbia. The amount 
appropriated last winter was confes- 
sedly inadequate. The State gave the 
paltry sum of forty thousand dollars ; 
this added to the insurance money 
($146,000), and to the subscription of 
the people of Columbia and vacinity, 


And National Educator 








St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 9, 1893. 








| J. Bi MRE occ sins sbicicn Managing Editor. 





1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, f D) ; 
| JERIAH BONHAM......... Associate Editor. ($50,000) -made a total Of $286,000 at 
TEEN LON TT f the disposal of the curators. This 
| Terms, per year, in advar.ce........ .seeeeeee $1 50 was less than half of what was need- 


SINQlO COPF a: 000500000001 cocccccevece sescese 15/ed, nevertheless it served admirably 
to furnish six auxiliary buildings and 
THIs Journal is not responsible for|to partially equip them. 

In our judgment the Board of Cura- 
tors has acted wisely in building sub- 
stantially and well as far as it had 
means. 














WHEN the address of this Journal 
is to be changed, give the old as well 


as the new address. It has erected, or is erecting, as 


parts of a general scheme the follow- 
Sion ot a sadiint. ing buildings: - 

ADDRESS all communications, and| 1. A boiler house with a steam plant 
make all drafts, money and express|suited to heat the seven other build- 
orders payable to THE AMERICAN ings of the University. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and not to 
any individual connected with the 


paper. 


2. A manual training building su- 
perbly arranged and appointed and 

oe capable of accommodating 400 stu- 
An Important Duty. dents. 


is a littl aaa i 8. Anengineering and physics build- 
g s @ little unfortunate that at this ing, with drawing and lecture rooms, 


. sooner Oath ib - yon laboratories, and appliances for theo- 
Seay ae © threatened with e retical and practical study of civil, 


lack of funds in consequence of a re- mechanical, and electrical engineer- 
duction in the rate of taxation for ing : 


Stat b Mod tifyi to 
sie gered ° ee 4. A magnificent chemical labora- 


know that the value of property in to ith all mod li 
Cn slit stat 2:0 A ity ER ry WwW a modern appliances, 


millions, but the immediate effect will second to none in the Mississippi 
be a reduction in the revenue from Valley. 

taxes of some $400,000. Therevenue| 5 A museum and natural science 
from other sources will doubtless be| >uilding for the department of geolo- 
larger than last year, but it will re-|SY, botany, ete. 

quire good management on the part} 6. A law school building, such as 





of the General Assembly to meet all 
legitimate demands without incurring 
debt. If the revenue is short, we do 
not hesitate to suggest a decided in- 
crease in the licenses paid to the State 
by the liquor saloons. Half of the 
costs of the sheriffs, courts and jails 
is due to liquor, and it is no more 


the law department has long wanted, 
but never could get. 

These buildings are completed, or 
will be completed during the year. 

Now some one will surely ask, what 
provision has been made for the de- 
partment of literature, history and 
philosopby? Where are the offices of 





than fair that liquor makers, sellers 
and drinkers should bear the expense. 

But the important duty we had in 
mind was not that of exacting higher 
licenses, but the duty of providing 





\rary, the cadet armory, the apart- 


administration, the chapel, the lib- 


ments for the lady students; and the 
society rooms? Have the’ classics 
been forgotten? Have the modern 


languages a place in the University of 
Missouri? 

We understand that it was thought 
best that these things should wait’till 
the State should give them alla per- 
manent and fitting home in the chief 
building which shall be the imposing 
center of the whole group. While all 
other buildings should be plain and 
substantial and convenient, this final 
structure, as in all other well-built 
universities, should be even more 
substantial and architecturally fine. 
The chief building must not be 
mean nor stingy. 

The university which can show a 
roll of six hundred students while 
the classics are being taught in nooks 
and corners, huddling about stoves in 
rented rooms in remote quarters, will 
show twelve hundred students when 
the State shall have built for them a 
university hall worthy the cause of 
high and liberal education, worthy 
the imperial state of Missouri. 

This is the important duty which 
presses upon the legislature:— The 
prompt and cheerful appropriation of 
$300,000 or $400,000, or of more if 
necessary, to exsable the curators to 
complete the work they have wisely 
and prudently begun. 

oo or 

THESE teachers are the re-creators 
of the children. What are their 
ideals? What sort of people do we 
put to work in this matter? Large 
competent people, or the reverse? 
We cannot get something for nothing 
in this world. 





EVERY new teacher we employ ef- 
fects the pupils less and less, just as a 
person who has traveled the country 
over is less influenced by all the peo- 
ple he meets than by his first teacher. 


This first teacher, you see is a very 
important personage. 





Our teachers are the real—the com- 
plete fashioners of our children. 
What sort of “fashions,” mental and 
moral do they set? Do we employ 


and pay for the most competent? Do 
we? 


<> 





ERAS and centuries date only from 





great characters. 
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IN a late letter from Washington, 
D.C., from the Hon. Wm. T. Harris, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education, in 
response to our inquiry as to the space 
allotted for the ‘Educational Exhibit” 
at Chicago, Dr. Harris says: “I think 
it is safe to say that the Educational 
Exhibit of the country will get 150,000 
square feet, at the south end of the 
large building for Manufactures and 
Fine Arts. I think that a place in 
that largest building ever constructed 
is preferable to any separate building 
that might be built. This large build- 
ing was made originally for education 
and the other fine arts as much as for 
manufactures, and to say that edu- 
cation is put away into a corner of the 
Manufacturers’ Building does not con- 
vey ajustimpression. The tablets at 
the north entrance name the different 
items under manufactures. The tab- 
lets at the south entrance name the 
different items under liberal arts, 
heading the whole with ‘‘Education.” 
Therefore it is correct to say that the 
largest building ever constructed is 
devoted to exhibits of education as 
much as for any other thing. It seems 
to me that 150,000 square feet for edu- 
cation is quite enough. Itis true that 
I urged on the Board of Managers of 
tie World’s Fair the importance of 
providing 200,000 square feet, and I 
still think that they ought to have 
given that amount for education, but 
considering the size of an exhibit that 
can be inspected by a person of aver- 
age capacity in the twoor three days’ 
time that he will be able to give to 
this World’s Fair it is clear enough 
that 150,000 square feet will be suffic- 
ient.”’ 





INDIVIDUAL progress in all the ele- 
ments of moral excellence is the one 
great aim of our work as teachers in 
the schools and out of the schools. 
Worth and strength of character can 
harm nobody. The great man of the 
day must also be strong and good to 
hold his greatness. 


— 
> 


SURPRISE lends freshness to truth. 
It may be an old truth, but it turns 
upina new form, or comes in at an 
unexpected moment, or in hitherto 
unobserved relations to reinforce and 
help us. 








THE farmer plants his seed, and 
while he is sleeping the corn grows. 
So with advertising. 


How the night-fires of the besieged 
army of Ideas will be lighted by the 
great exposition at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. Do you realize how the 
millions of common, every-day peo- 
ple, the students, the scientists, the 
philosophers, the historians, will 
pause and meditate and wonder in 
the glowing splendor of this grand 
procession of all centuries, as it passes ? 
Can it be described? Can it be imag- 
ined? Can any one afford to miss 
seeing itall? We think not. 








“PUBLIC Office is a public trust,’’ so 
has said the President elect. It is one 
of those terse, popular, comprehensive 
expressions which stamp themselves 
upon the public mind with such force 
and clearness as to give a new and 
permanent definition to the public 
conscience. It is parallel to that 
brilliant apothegm of Napoleon: ‘‘It 
is not I who make the marshals—it is 
victory.” 


One of the most substantial and 
conspicuous illustrations of the fact 
that “Public office is a public trust” 
is to be found in the present Chief of 
the Bureau of Education. The 
work of the present United States 
Commissioner of Education has uni- 
fied and vitalized the educational in- 
terest and sentiment of the country, 
until from the humblest colored school 
in the District of Columbia, on, out 
and up through all grades, to Univer- 
sities, and to the movement for Uni- 
versity Extension among the people, 
all have felt his guiding hand and his 
inspiring influence. 


In earnestness of purpose, vigor and 
executive ability, he is,—and we 
say it deliberately—without parallel 
in the educational field, either of this 
country or of any other. Public office 
with him is a public trust; and faith- 
fully, honestly, and with consumate 
ability has he discharged this trust— 
discharged it so as to reflect honor on 
the nation abroad as well as at home. 

The present United States Commis- 
sioner of Education not only illustrates 
conspicuously the truth that ‘‘Public 
office is a public trust,’”’ but he also 
presents a living demonstration of 
the further truth contained in Car- 
lisle’s striking utterance: ‘‘The man 
of intellect at the top of affairs,—get 
him,—all is got,—fail to get him there 
is nothing yet got.” 


We but voice the universal senti- 
ment of the educators of the United 
States when we say, that the best in- 
terests of education in America de- 
mand the retention of W. T. Harris 
as the National Commissioner of edu- 
cation. 





THERE is no limit when you have 
taught your pupil to read—to the ac- 
cumulation of truth, and the power it 
will bring. 





WE ought to inspire our people every 
day to look upward and forward for 
more strength of purpose and for 
stronger character, too, for there is 
really no limit to the activity of the 
intellect. 





WHEN, as teachers, we have really 
helped others, there comes to us the 
consciousness and joy, and the power, 
too, that abides with us forever. It 
is in this way that we gain new life; 
and this is the real recompense and 
reward of the teacher, and not the 
wages, so often small and paltry, 
doled out for the services rendered. 


Visions of Supervision 


N THE December number of the 
Forum, Dr. Rice relates his dis- 
coveries in the St. Louis and in the 
Indianay olis schools, together with 
his conclusions from those discoveries. 
In what degree his statements of 
‘fact’ represent the actual condition 
of the schools in these two cities is a 
question with which we have here 
nothing to dv. Our present purpose 
is merely to consider briefly the theory 
of supervision implied in what Dr. 
Rice has to say. 


And first of all we have to note 
that the case is put in the extreme an- 
tithetical form, On the one hand the 
St. Louis school system is presented 
as illustrating the utmost degree of 
purely prescriptive supervision, re- 
sulting in disastrous mechanism of 
work; while the Indianapolis system 
is put forward as a model of wisely 
suggestive supervision resulting in 
fairly ideal spontaneity of school- 
room activity and joyous spiritual 
growth’on the part of all concerned. 

The curious and deeply significant 
point to which he would call attention 
is the fact that Dr. Rice’s paper is pre- 
cisely the place where the extremes of 
the above noted antithesis do not 
meet. On the contrary, while wholly 
condemning the one, he appears to 
approve the other, and that fairly 
without reserve. The antithetical 
aspects of school management remain 
with scarcely a suggestion of recon- 
ciliation. 

Now, neither Dr. Rice nor any one 
else can condemn too severely that 
form of supervision which forces teach- 
ers to become on the one'hand mere 
taskmasters of the intelligence, and on 
the other, wielders of a tyrannous au- 
thority that can have no other result 
than either to paralize or to brutalize 
the will. Such supervision, as every 
thoughtful man and women must 
know, turns the school into a rigid, 
powerful mechanism suited to pro- 
duce a ‘“‘showing,’’ indeed, but not 
less suited to destroy all substance 
which could render the showing a 
truthfui one. Nor can anything be 
conceived more deadly to the real in- 
tellectual and moral development of 
children than to be subjected for 
years to such monstrous formalism. 

Bat on the other hand (we repeat 
it mainly for the eye of such enthusi- 
asts as Dr. Rice) liberty is noé license. 
The will of a child is no less rudimen- 
tary than is his intelligence. He is 
no more likely to do by his own un- 
coerced ‘‘spontaneity’’ the thing it is 
right and best he should do than he 
is to be always and deeply interested 
in precisely the things itis right and 
best he should know. In short, he 
must be patiently, resolutely, wisely 
guided into the formation of ra- 
tional habits, both intellectual and 





volitional. And this can never alto- 
gether fail to involve more or less of 





coercion, say what we will of the 
beauties of those ideally perfect 
methods of instruction in which 
learning is made so great a joy to the 
pupil that all things else—even a 
pinching chance of making the next 
boy ‘jump out of his skin’’—must 
cease to have any attraction ! , 


Besides, we cannot believe Dr. Rice 
to be altogether ignorant of the fact 
that echool-room lessons, like ser- 
mons, or magazine articles, may be 
rendered “attractive’’ and conducive 
to the “‘happiness”’ of human souls in 
either of two ways. ‘The one of these 
ways—by far the more difficult—is to 
present fundamental truths with 
such clearness as to render their 
beauty evident even to dull minds, 
and with such force as to awaken the 
interest even of indiff-rent minds. 
The other way—only too easy—is to 
present trivialities cap-and-bell fash- 
ion or with reckless denunciation and 
critical wailing, as in presence of a 
world swiftly falling to ruin. 


A child is, indeed, ‘‘a frail and ten- 
der, loving and lovable human being.” 
That is the ideal, And yet, sooth to 
say, Dr. Rice and ajl other reformers 
of his type, will do well to deliberately 
face the fact that the actual concrete 
present child is sometimes more ro- 
bust than frail, more “tough” than 
tender, more prone to hate than to 
love, more unlovely than lovable. 
(Dr. Rice, pathologist as he is, surely 
cannot have missed the Lombroso as- 
pect of the doctrine of heredity?) And 
in such case ‘‘ What to Do?” is the 
immediate, irrespressible sphinx-rid- 
dle. 


Of course the ideally perfect teacher 
will know on the instant how to solve 
this riddle. Doubtless he will recog- 
nize whatever abnormity there may 
be in the spiritual constitution of the 
child and see at once the proper reme- 
dy. And the remedy will hardly be 
to fill the child’s mouth with sugar- 
plumbs and his mind with do-as-you- 
please-my-dear. He will recognize 
that a dropsical will is no better than 
a broken will; and for the cure of cur- 
vature of the moral spine he will 
apply with a gentle firmness—no less 
firm because gentle—the close-fitting 
elastic ‘‘cage’”’ or normal ‘‘form”’ of the 
will consisting of steady insistance 
upon orderly (i. e. rational) conduct ; 
and this to the full extent of resolutely 
repressing lawlessness, however ‘‘nat- 
ural” and “innocent” in itself the 
tendency to lawlessness may be. 
And this he will do the more unhesi- 
tatingly and with all the more care- 
ful discrimination, because through 
the diagnosis of many a “case” he 
will have learned that the ‘cute’ 
sayings of yesterday are the thought- 
lessly ‘‘pert’’ remarks of to-day and the 
deliberate impertinences of to-morrow; 
nay that the mere ‘‘practical joke”’ of 
the youth is only too likely to develop 
into actual crime on the part of the 
man. 
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But we have fallen into a patho- 
logical strain, and in extenuation 
must beg the reader to bear in mind 
our present association with a pro- 
fessional pathologist! from whom, 
nevertheless, we are not to turn away 
without granting him due credit for 
the substantial values he brings us. 

We could wish, indeed, that he had 
given those values a more positive 
form and that beyond pointing out 
the extreme antithetical phases of su- 
pervision he had really shown the 
way of reconciliation of those two ex- 
tremes as the true path leading to the 
solution of the most serious defects of 
our public school system. 

One fundamental factor involved in 
this reconciliation he does indeed in- 
sist upon in the course of his articles 
thus far. True, this factor alone will 
not suffice, though it is impossible to 
overestimate its vital significance. 
We refer to the exceedingly complex, 
delicate and difficult task properly 
pertaining to the department of super- 
vision of a system of schools, and con- 
sisting of systematic leadership in 
methods of instruction. In short, a 
really effective supervision must in- 
clude as one of its most vital and 
vitalizing functions that of stimulus 
and guidance of the whole teaching 
force in the continuous and earnest 
study of pedagogical psychology, in- 
cluding detailed discussion of ques- 





ing business capacity of high order 
and wide range, from finance to dip- 
lomacy. Andin any and every case, 
whether leading in the study of mind 
and of the methods of intellectual and 
moral discipline best adapted to the 
development of mind, or passing 
judgment upon outward appliances 
(buildings, gradation ot salaries, ete ), 
or“‘managing” the men and women con- 
cerned (members of Boards of Educa- 
tion, teachers, citizens),—in any and | 
every case it is evident that the ideal | 
superintendent will be a man of such 
transparent integrity, such earnest- 
ness of purpose, such wisdom of ac- 
tion, such refinement of sympathy, as 
to inspire all to buoyant confidence | 
and enthusiastic effort in the common 
cause, 

On the other hand, there must not 
only be clearness of theoretical com- 
prehension, there must also and al- 
ways be firmness of guidance. And 
this means that while in the ideally 
perfect school system there will be 
abundant room for untrammeled in- 
dividuality, in matters of detail, both 
in the intellectual and in the moral 
aspect of discipline, there must also | 
and always be recognized in its fall 
significance the necessity of a ration-| 
ally ordered system; that in all edu-| 
cational work worthy the name fun- | 
damental principles of mind and the | 
necessary organic relation of mode to 








tions of practical application in the|mode in mental activity—including | 


work to be done in the various 
pranches. Of course to be really 
effective, such study and discussion 
must keep close to fundamental prin- 


ciples. Otherwise it must degenerate/ tions, unalterably fixed in the very 


into mere dogmatic prescription and 
blind conformity thereto. The pur- 
pose of such work must be above all 
to develop, on the part of individual 
teachers, a profound personal appreci- 
ation of the complexity and delicacy 
of the teachers’ task, together with 


the utmost clearness and adequacy of| way of death for such system. 


the means and methods best suited to 
the perfect accomplishment of that 
task. 

It need hardly be said that such 
work is, in the nature of the case, 
wholly impossible to the man who is 
not himself an enthusiastic and thor- 
oughly successful student of pedagog- 
ical psychology. Nor is this all. He 
must, besides, be a thorough scholar, 
not in the sense of being a mere “‘spe- 


cialist,” but in the broader sense of 


possessing clear, full and fully or- 
ganized knowledge of the funda- 


mental principles of all the great|leadership, every assistant ought to 
departments of human interest. He|make valuable contributions to the 
must know these, not merely from!/general organic development of the 
the several text-books, but he must|educational system. Such division of 
be able to grasp and represent all|labor makes each an original thinker 
these branches in their essential out-}and discoverer; and each, contribut- 
lines, and iu their vital relations one/ing his all to the common fund, be- 
to another, and thus to judge accu-|comes himself possessor of the entire 
rately and adequately of their proper | product of the labor of all. 

place and relative merits in a scheme 


ot education. 


At the same time school supervision | there, and yet the possibilities of its 
has long been recognized as demand.-|tull expansion and the fruitfyl results 


the seizing and assimilatiog of allthe | 
various aspects of truth presented in| 
every branch of study—in all educa- 
tional work these principles and rela- 


nature of mind itself, must be kept 
steadily in view as the sacred, invin- 
cible guides of all individual action. | 
Conforming to those principles—that | 
is the way of life for a school system, 
Defiance or even ignorant disregard 
of those principles—that is the sure| 





Hence it is that choice of subject- | 
matter cannot be left to the individ- | 
ual teacher. Thatsubject-matter must | 
be prescribed. Aud it is prescribed, for 
supervisors and assistants alike, in 
the nature of things. It remains only 
for supervisors and assistants to dis- 
cover that subject-matter in its essen- 
tial principles and typical forms, and 
to reverently follow the divine guid- 
ance thus given. 

Leader in all this the superintend- 
ent ought to be. Stimulated to buoy- 
ant, self-respecting activity by such 





Such aspect of educational work 
has long been developing here and 





| responsibility of leadership. It is for 





to be secured through its mature de- 
velopment are even yet little more 
than dimly apprehended. Nor can 
those possibilities be realized and the 
results be actually attained otherwise 
than through the systematic, organ- 
ized work of the whole corps of teach- 
ers Within a given school or body of 
schools under the same supervisor. 

It is for such reasons that our city 
school systems must always bear the 


such reasons, in one or another form, 
that the city has ever been the focus 
of the highest degree of civilization 
attained in any age. Combination, 
organization, division of labor, multi- 
plication of product, in quantity, in 
variety, in quality ; universal wealth 
and well being—that is the alluring 
ideal hovering before the eyes of the 
dreamer from the dawn of human life 
to the present moment. And the 
dreamer? That is you, I, every 
human being. The difference consists 
merely in the form which the vision 
assumes. And never has the outlook 
for humanity been more hopeful than 
atthis moment, when the great dream 
of humanity is coming to bea waking 
one, and the vision is definitely tak- 
ing the form of universal education—a 
whole world combining in mutual 
efforts for the production and equal 
distribution of the imperishable goods 
of the mind. Here is the true field of 
communism, for it is only through 
possession in common that such goods 
can really be possessed at all. 

In conclusion, we repeat that we 
have nothing to do with the propor- 
tions in which Dr. Rice has mixed 
“fact” and ‘fiction’? in his represen- 
tations concerning particular city 
school systems. We have to do rather 
with the more vital question as what 
of suggestion and stimulus toward ac- 
tual constructive work may be found 
in such negative criticism, the chief 
value of which is that it serves as a 
sort of search-light to attract public 
attention to the whole question of 
public education, and that in its ideal 
character no less than in its present 
state of imperfect realization. Indeed, 
itis only in the light of such ideal 
that the existing imperfections and 
their remedies can properly be esti- 
mated. Such criticism is, besides, 
merely symptomatic—the passing 
flush of a fever due to nothing more 
serious than a temporary indigestion 
brought on by excessively rapid 
growth of the educational body. 

Meanwhile, as just noted, the soul 
of this body is waking from its long, 
confused dream, and is even now as- 
suming its rightful function of central 
authority and rational directive 


power. Courage, then! The whis- 
tling winds but clear the sky! 
W. M. B. 


adie 
o> 


‘THE things that you can do avails 
and stamps you; not what is said 





A Proper Setting. 





“Thus, in plain terms,” 
—SHAK, 


—D* H. H. Moraay, in his popular 
and scholarly work, ‘‘The 
World’s Exposition and Guide to Chi- 
cago and St. Louis,’’ gives us, in a beau- 
tiful setting, a glimpse of the varied 
and fascinating attractions of the 
great Exposition. 
If one proposes to visit the Exposi- 
tion in person, we know of no work so 
helpful and valuable as this—to put 
one in possession of the plans and facts 
they need to know to save time and 
expense. Ifone does not propose to 
visit the Exposition in person, and 
such people are very few, then this 
book will help, at least to some extent, 
to repair the loss they will feel all 
their lives long in missing it. 
Dr. Morgan shows just how antiqui- 
ty will be revived by exhibits from 
Egypt, Persia, Greece and Rome; 
how madizval times will be resur- 
rected and revivified by exhibits from 
Italy, Portugal, Spain and Germany. 
The relation of Columbus to America 
is presented not solely by Columbian 
relics or their reproduction, but quite 
as much by the progress made and 
noted by the civilized world since the 
discovery by Columbus. 
The adoption of an arrangement 
based upon the evolution of each in- 
dustry insures a start at least in an 
education in agriculture, horticulture, 
floriculture, vistaculture; in stock 
raising ; in machinery and industrial 
appliances ; in mining and metallergy; 
in manufactures; in transportation, 
and in liberal arts. 
The congresses already arranged for 
insure the assembling of the best 
minds which the world has to furnish, 
and promises to vitalize all the ma- 
terial exhibits. 
“The World’s Exposition and Guide 
to Chicago and St. Louis, the Carnival 
City,” offers to all the opportunity to 
know what may be seen at Chicago. 
It explains how to find ones way 
about Chicago and St. Louis; what 
to look for in Chicago and St. Louis; 
the object lessons in the world’s in- 
dustries ; what may be looked for in 
the way of spectacular effect of stately 
buildings ; contrasts of land and wa- 
ter; minerals suggesting the palace 
of Aladdin; the treasures on exhibi- 
tion from every quarter of the globe. 
Tens of thousands of copies have 
already been sold, and all are satisfied 
that no purchaser has been misled in 
the slightest degree. Dr. Morgan bas 
in this work rendered to all an inval- 
uable service. 


—$<“_—> oa 


THERE is no bound to duty, no bar- 
rier to moral achievement, in the 
training of our children in the school ; 
and this part of the school curriculum 
should not be overlooked or neg- 
lected; forin this training life grows 





gbout you. 


all the time more real and helpful, 
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the calendar till he can see his cousin 
Bob. Our youngest boy and the baby 
we will arrange to leave with my 
mother-in-law. 

The old lady herself wil) probably 
run up later, and remain a week or 
two, and I will return here and per- 
haps take Harry back with me. 

Now I hope you will not think of 
putting yourself out on our account at 
all, as we will come prepared to take 
‘pot luck.”’ Those two small rooms, 
on the second ftoor will be just the 
thing forus. Nettie and I can occupy 
one, and Clara and Harry the other. 
there will be plenty of time, of course, 
to complete arrangements, and we 
may possibly change our plans in 
some respects and stay longer than 
we have expected, as the children will 
want to see it all, but we are all talk- 
ing of it here, so I thought you would 
like to join in and throw out some 
suggestions. 

With love from Nettie and the chil- 
dren to your good wife and family, be- 
lieve me, my dear Bob, your affection- 


ate cousin, 
WILL B. SHorT. 


Chicago, Dec. 18, 1892.—Dear Wil- 
liam: Your letter of 16th inst., with 
check for $10 enclosed, duly received. 
Thanks. Had entirely forgotten the 
matter myself, but on referring to my 
memorandum book find that your 
statement regarding the loan is cor- 
rect. 

Weare sorry that you did not write 
to us earlier about coming here dur- 
ing the World’s Fair. Had we 
thought you contemplated visiting 
Chicago at that time we would gladly 
have reserved the rooms you refer to, 
but everything now is gone. 

Our parlors and the largealcove bed- 
room upstairs have been engaged by 
a German nobleman at $150 per 
month. 

The dining-room and library were 
knocked down last week to an agent 
for the use of a Spanish grandee and 
his wife, who will remain with us dur- 
ing the season. We lumped these at 
$450. The two little rooms you men- 
tion, on the second floor,.were taken 
by a 

ST, LOUIS MILLIONAIRE 
at $25 per week, the day before we 
received your letter. 

Had we only known you were com- 
ing we would gladly have given you 
the preference over the St. Louis man, 
but now it is too late. 

The bedroom with the bay window 
on the north side of the house has 
gone to a pair of spinster heiresses 
from Philadelphia at $200 per month. 
They tried hard to secure the ser- 
vants’ room instead, which we were 
holding at $25 per week, but it had 
been taken the day before by a Boston 
lady. 

An Indiana man and his wife will 
occupy the billiard room, with bed 
made up on the table The figure for 
this was $80 per month, We have re- 


tained one bedroom for own use and 


will eat in the kitchen. The hired 
girls will occupy hammocks in the 
passageways; so there is really noth- 
ing left but the bath-room and the 
cellar, 

The former will be in pretty con- 
stant use, and as there is generally an 
inch of water in the latter, it would be 
unhealthy for Mrs. Short and the 
children. The man in the house south 
of us still has one vacant room which 
you might possibly secure. It is in 
the attic and has no plaster on the 
walls, but it would be nice and airy 
for the summer months. 

While we cannot have you with us, 
it would be pleasant to have you near 
us, and if you will telegraph accept- 
ance of the attic-room next door at $25 
per week I think it can be arranged. 
Meals, of course, not included. 

Yours truly, 
R. F. WILSON. 

P.S.—My wife just tells me the 
attic-room next door was taken yes- 
terday, so you see everything is gone. 

P. P. 8.—I know of nothing in Chi- 
cago that gives so much for so little 
in the way of safe, quiet and economi- 
cal accommodation as “The World’s 
Fair Protective Entertainment Asso- 
ciation.’”’ Mr. 8. L. Moser, of St. 
Louis, is the general manager, and he 
can give you all the required informa- 
tion. There aresomany schemes of 
mere “barracks,” which are fire-traps 
and will be so hot and uncomfortable, 
even if you escape fire, that large 
numbers of the people of Kansas and 
other States are availing themselves 
of the advantages offered by this 

‘‘PROTECTIVE 
Entertainment Association.” It is all 
on the ground floor. easily accessable 
by two lines of cars direct to the 
World’s Fair grounds—and it takes 
about ten or fifteen minutes to go and 
come, and all are sure of seats. Bet- 
ter correspond with Mr. 8. L. Moser. 


rr 


Connecticut. 





‘Yet hath my night of life fresh morning.” 
—-SHAK, 
RS. JOHN J. BEECHER, Who has 
interested herself in this mat- 
ter of the ‘‘meeting of friends,’”’ at the 
World’s Fair Protective Entertain- 
ment Association grounds ia Chicago, 
sent circulars to some old time friends 
of the family in Bethlehem, Conn., 
which brought out the following 
pleasant response: 
Orrice or L, F. Scott, 
Tue Woop CREEK FARM, 
CREAMERY AND BREEDING OF IMPORTED STOCK, 
BETHLEHEM, CONN., Dec, 20, 1892. 


Mrs. Mary E. Beecher: 

DEAR. FRIEND.—The circulars of 
the World’s Fair came to hand by 
due course of mail, and on reading 
your name it brought back in an in- 
stant all those almost forgotten friends 
aud events of many, Many years ago. 
I still remember exactly how you 
looked at that time, and told my 





daughter of a young lady here that 


looks as you used to look at that time. 
I remember your mother’s looks also. 
I fear she is not now living, as time 
makes heavy drafts upon the living. 

I married, in 1850, a wife on the 
shore of Lake Chautauqua, a relative 
of ex-Gov. Young, of New York. She 
passed away three years ago, leaving 
@son and daughter, both of whom 
are now with me, and both of whom 
you will see at the Encampment next 
summer. They will hear ali of your 
speaking, I warrant you, and I hope 
can stay long enough to see the great 
Exposition with you. You will, Iam 
sure, be greatly interested in my 
daughter Jennie. I fear I shallnot be 
able to go, as I walk but little, even 
with the help of a cane. 

The old people on ‘‘Carmel Hill” — 
the Allens, Blosses, and others,—are 
nearly all gone, but the children are 
making up a club and paying in the 
money to secure comfortable and safe 
quarters during their stay at the 
World’s Fair. We need more circu- 
lars. Gilbert Allen paid in his money, 
and said he remembered you very 
well. The papers sent were read with 
interest, as we wish to learn all we 
can of the “Fair” before we go. 

The meeting and mingling of the 
peopleof this and of other lands prom- 
ises a great and a better future asa 
result of the ‘‘World’s Columbian Ex- 
position.” 

We expect much, and hope for 
much from it. It will spread immense 
rays of light, it will cement bonds of 
friendship and fraternity, the nation’s 
wealth will be distributed, childhood, 
youth and manhood will be instructed 
and raised up, letters and sciences 
will be propagated, light illuminating 
all heights, the promulgation of all 
great principles running parallel to 
the eternal laws of God. 

But why should I attempt to unveil 
with words the immeasurable vision 
to those who propose to see it all—for 
themselves. <A vain task. 

Respectfully your old friend, 
L. F. Scorr. 


ae. 
we 


Kentucky. 








‘And like a mountain cedar reach his branches 

To all the plains about him,” 

--SHAK, 

| oe B. Harris, the able and 

efficient County Superintendent 
of Johnson County, Ky., says: “I 
take and read carefully a number of 
educational journals, but the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is the 
most helpful paper, to both the teach- 
ers and the people, that I have ever 
seen Or known. It hits these points 
on every page. The short, sharp, 
concise statements of the value of the 
work done by our teachers are unan- 
swerable, and the tax-payers of this 
county see the force of these state- 
ments, and are acting upon them. 
The teachers deserve to be paid, and 
should be paid as promptly and liber- 


ally as any other county or State offi- 





cers, 


“The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDv- 
CATION has been a strong helper along 
this line for years past. Please send 
me 100 copies of your next issue for 
circulation among our people. Iam 
County Superintendent of one of the 
‘mountain counties’ of Kentucky, 
but I know a good thing when I see 
it, and I desire to say, too, in this 
connection, that I believe the teach- 
ers in this county, as a whole, will 
compare favorably in zeal, interest 
and intelligence in their work with 
the teachers of any other county in 
the State. 

‘‘We shall be represented by a large 
club at ‘The World’s Fair Protective 
Entertainment Association.’ 
‘‘Respecefully, 


“B. H. HARRIS, 
“County Superintendent.” 
PAINTSVILLE, Ky., Dec. 20, 1892. 





A Great Opportunity. 





“T was well writ.” 
—SHAK. 


ig ne superintendents, teachers, 
and others who wish to spend 
some time at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion next year, and be assured of com- 
fort for themselves and families at a 
reasonable rate, should open corres- 
pondence with Home and School. 
Maj. J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been engaged by the World’s 
Fair Protective Entertainment Asso- 
ciation as Superintendent of Enter- 
tainments at their Encampment. 
These entertainments will be pro- 
vided for evenings and Sundays, on 
the Chautauqua plan, and the most 
eminent men and women of our own 
and other countries will take part in 
them. 

The plans adopted for enabling edu- 
cational people to spend sufficient 
time at Chicago to see and study the 
greatest Exhibition of the ages; to 
enjoy the comforts of a home while 
there; to re-unite for a time the scat- 
tered members of families; to have 
the benefit of the highest intellectual 
recreation,—these are worthy of the 
attention of all ourreaders. Dr. Har- 
ris our United States Commissioner of 
Education, says of the project: 

“T am prepared to believe this en- 
terprise will doa great deal of good. 
There will be needed preparations on 
a grand scale for the entertainment of 
the strangers who will visit Chicago 
by the hundred thousand at a time. 
The World’s Fair Protective Enter- 
tainment Association seems excellent, 
and the accommodations cheap. This 
ought to draw out many people who 
would stay at home otherwise on ac- 
count of expense. You may count me 
on your program for lecture.’”»— Home 
and School. 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 





WE ought to do our teachers the 
justice in all the States to arrange for 
their prompt and liberal payment at 
the end of each month as other em- 
ployes of the county and State are 
paid? 





Pror. ALEXANDER Hoae, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Fort Worth, 
Texas, who has made a careful and 
exhaustive study of the question, will 
address ‘‘The World’s Fair Protective 
Entertainment Association’ from the 
Auditorium platform on the topic of 
‘‘4 Fair Chance for our Daughters’’— 
an equivalent, not an equal education 
with our sons. 

Those who have heard Prof. Hogg 
atthe meetings of the National Educa- 
tion Association, at the Southern Ed- 
ucational Association, and at other 
Associations and Institutes, will 
know at once that this address of his 
will be worth a week’s entertainment 
at ‘‘The World’s Fair Encampment.” 
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Hard Money and Plenty of it. 





“They say, if money go before, 
All ways do lie open.” 


E are not poor in this country, 
W nor are we liable to become 
so, as long as silver can be mined at 
a cost of 14 cents per ounce. 

The New York Times, however, ina 
late issue, calls attention to the fact 
that the silver for which the Govern- 
ment of the United States paid $308,- 
199,262 under the act of 1878 could not 
now be sold except at a loss of more 
than $57,000,000 ; also to the other fact 
that the $116,611,233 which it has paid 
out for silver bullion under the act of 
1890 has now a market value of $14,- 
134,000 less than that amount. 

At the market price for the close of 
last October, when the Treasury sta- 
tistics were made up, the total loss on 
these silver purchases amounted to 
$71,840,000. The cause for this de- 
cline is a great increase in the produc- 
tion by mines, which turn out silver 
at a big profit. It is reported that 
some mines in Colorado have been 
closed because of the present low 
price of the metal. But it is well 
known that other mines in that State 
are increasing their product because 
of the enormous profits realized at the 
prices now paid. 

The average cost of production in 
the three most prominent mines of 
COLORADO 
is but 25 cents per ounce. Two of 
them can produce 8,000,000 ounces per 





annum, and the profit from one last 
year was $1,000,000 on an investment 
of $200,000, while at latest accounts it 
was paying dividends at the rate of 
$150,000 per month. The Mollie Gib- 
son mine in Aspen was producing last 
October at the rate of 2,500,000 ounces 
per year, and at a cost of only 14 cents 
per ounce. The Granite Mountain 
mine in Montana paid in 1890 divi- 
dends to the amount of $2,400,000, and 
last year paid $1,400,000. A dispatch 
from Denver a few days ago stated 
that a company at the East had pur- 
chased certain mines at Creede, Colo., 
for $8,000,000. Evidently there is 
room for much further reduction in 
the price of silver before mines now 
producing it at a cost of from 14 to 25 
cents per ounce will closedown. It is 
well known that the movement for 
the free coinage of silver was started 
by persons connected with the Granite 
Mountain and one or two other mines 
of the best paying class. The Times 
adds pertinently that ‘‘there is no law 
to prevent the owners of the Mollie 
Gibson and Last Chance mines from 
dividing their enormous profits with 
the less fortunate owners of those 
other mines in Colorado in which the 
cost of production is greater. 


—_—_ oO SO 


The Tripple World. 

in all ages men have given evidence 

of a conviction that life, at least 
human life, has a three fold aspect. 
Not merely is it that life involves 
death. It is no less true, or believed 
to be true, that death involves life. 
If at times if seems as if men were 
born only to die, there still surges up 
from the inmost depths of the soul the 
irrepressible complementary assur- 
ance that man dies only to be reborn. 
The Requiem merges ever into a 
hymn of Resurrection. 

But the resurrection may be into 
either of two widely contrasted states 
—the one an ever-increasingly vic- 
torious life through death; the other 
an ever-deepening gloom of death-in- 
life. Theoneis the progressive real- 
ization in one’s own experience of that 
divine rhythm called Heaven; the 
the other is the ceaseless intensifica- 
tion of that dissonance within the per- 
sonal consciousness which men have 
named Hell, and which every human 
soul knows somewhat of. The pres- 
ent world is « pulsation of life lifting 
the soul to the world above, or sink- 
ing it into the world beneath. 

Rational deeds, therefore, are the suc- 
cessive gateways leading from wide to 
wider courts in the divine world; just 
as irrational deeds are the successive 
rounds of the quaking ladder reach- 
ing into the shoreless, rayless, bot- 
tomless abyss. And the divine world 
with its widening ‘‘courts’’—that is 
the symbol of endless, progressive 
self-realization in accordance with the 
divine type or ideal involved in the 
very nature of man; while the abyss 
is but the dumb show of the tortur- 








ing consciousness of boundless, pro- 
gressive, self-chosen Unrealty, the 
dizzy whirl of the soul’s undoing. 

These are the two possibilities for 
every member of the human race. To 
each there presents itself this riddle: Z 
am, yet also, Iam ceasing to be; 80, 
too, I cease to be only that my being 
may still continue. And this riddle 
has, besides, endless perplexities, 
What am I tobe? To really de Imust 
act ; for action is the very essence of 
being. Indeed, my very action ap- 
pears first of all as re-action. I am in 
the midst of a world of reality other 
than myself, of a world (at least seem- 
ingly) alien to myself, for it resists my 
every act; nay, compels me into ac- 
tion, and often in ways painful enough 
to me. 

Nevertheless, it seems that my own 
self-realization depends upon my total, 
continuous response to this boundless 
compelling reality beyond myself. 
What, then, shall be the character of 
my response? Shall it be by open de- 
fiance and brandished sword, hoping 
thus to bring it under subjection to 
my will? or may wisdom consist 
rather in turning harp and voice into 
a world-compelling song that thus I 
may win it tofull, free acquiescence in 
my desires? Alas! in neither, and 
yet in both these ways must my re- 
sponse be made. So runs the riddle. 
I would win the sweet rhythm of 
heaven, and yet must enter into pan- 
demonic strife. Not only must I find 
rhythm in the great world; I must 
even compel it to actual utterance. 
Both sword and harp must be my in- 
struments. Nay, strange though the 
transformation be, these two must 
come at length to fuse their subtlest 
qualities into one self-same mystic 
bond of union between my soul and 
the soul of the world. The forms of 
the World-soul yield to my will only 
as I will the will of the World-soal. 
And when this fusion of the individ- 
ual will with the universal Will is 
really accomplished, then it is that 
the morning stars sing together and 
the sons of God are heard shouting 
for joy. 

Such, in dim outline, is the cen- 
tral truth giving immortality to the 
myriad-formed legend of the human 
soul’s tragedy, and constituting the 
very mainspring of all worthy cru- 
sades. 

One of the most vitally significant 
of the germinal forms assumed by this 
legend has recently been adopted, ex- 
panded and interpreted anew into 
richly suggestive poetic maturity. It 


is the story of Tannhauser, and the, 


new interpretation is the work of Mr. 
WILLIAM VINCENT BYARS. 

This new work of Mr. Byars is on the 

same high plane as his Tempiing of 

the King (reviewed in a late num- 

ber of this journal). 

The version of the legend here 
developed falls into two parts. The 
first part presents in its fundamental 
outlines the supreme struggle of the 


individual. This struggle is due to 
the individual’s awakened conscious- 
ness of the contradictions involved in 
human life, 


Tannhauser is the ‘‘hero’’ or chief 
personage in whom rather than 
around whom all interest centers. 
For it can scarcely escape the reader’s 
notice that this hero is in truth the 
world-hero or typical individual in 
whose career is mirrored the essential 
aspects of the great life-struggle of 
every human soul. 

Initially a bundle of crude impulses, 
he is yet possessed at once of uncon- 
querable energy and of irrepressible 
yearning. Teutonic by birth, he can 
be satisfied with nothing less than the 
spiritual conquest of the world. But 
by what agency? Without hesitation 
race instinct answers: ‘The Sword.” 
And yet already for him the sword 
has been dipped in a new, strange 
blood-bath and given a new, strange 
temper. Itis to be wielded henceforth 
in the service of the Prince of Peace. 
Its very hilt has assumed a new form 
the form of the cross—symbol of ig- 
nomivy transformed into the great 
world-symbol of honor through serv- 
ing to lift the Light of the World toa 
height whence it shines into the soul 
of the lowliest of human kind and 
wakes to new life the dying hope 
within. 

Wondrous symbol indeed! though 
as yet Tannhauser but dimly compre- 
hends its meaning and esteems it 
mainly as a means for working magic. 
And what more cap the cross be so 
long as it serves chiefly as the haft of 
& murderous weapon ? 

But Tannhauser, in his restless, cru- 
sading activity, comes into contact 
with the classic world of beauty. 
From the beginning, too, his passion 
has been two-fold. Its fiercer aspect 
could be satisfied no otherwise than 
through the “sword play.’’ On the 
other hand, its milder aspect required 
the gentler rhythm of music for its 
expression; and so Tannhauser is a 
minnesinger—a poet of love—no less 
than a hero of battle. 

Hence, no sooner does he dis: ern the 
splendors of grace and rhythm un- 
folded in the realm of antique art, 
(personified in Queen Venus) than he 
yields to its spell, and for a time is 
wholly filled with its charm. 

Mr. Byars’ poem opens with the 
awaking of Tannhauser from this in. 
toxicating dream. Once aware, even 
dimly, that these splendors suffice 
only for the sensuous degrees of con- 
sciousness he experiences a deep sense 
of desolation as in the midst of phan- 
tom forms of a dead past. Knowing 
himself as a live soul he cannot but 
feel keenly “‘the pain of life among 
charred ruins of outburned lives,’ and 
find such world of finite joys turn 
swiftly to a very hell of desolation. 
And we may note in passing that pre- 
cisely this repentance it is that brings 
the erring soul into new and more 
vital relation with the divine world. 

Yet only through prolonged strug- 
gles can freedom be fully attained. 
Nay, there are germs of vital truth 
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in the remnants of the dead past 
world to which Tannhauser may well 
give heed, even though for the mo- 
ent they seem like bonds of iron to 
hold him forever within the realm of 
shadows. 

Precisely at this moment, too, pro- 
phetic voices from above sing to him: 
“Call thou on Truth, and e’en in hell 
Her might is mightier than its spell.” 

Thus cheered he dares all to know 
all and listens to all voices of the past-— 
Epimetheus speaking darkly of Fate 
as the changeless order of the world, 
the Devas uttering riddles concerning 
the unity of all things in Brahm, and 
the Chief of the Magi telling of his 
magic spells through which at length 
he dimly discerned how a ‘‘Chid’sl 
star rose in the East,’’ and felt that 
“tthe Child’s soul mastered his soul.’’ 

Through all this Queen Venus 
pleads with the hero and despairfully 
causes the whole array of the past to 
show him its utmost allurements. 
Yet through all this array he becomes 
only the more vividly aware that the 
excessive charm of sense puts out the 
eye of reason. And firmly grasping 
the cross of his sword hilt he is able 
to make use of it as the symbol of de- 
votion to truth and duty, and by its 
aid to accomplish his own self-eman- 
cipation as the first great step in the 
divine process of self-fulfilment. 

And yet voices of dead years echo 
through his new resolutions confirm- 
ing even while shaking them. And 
so it must ever be. The loss of old 
unthinking faith goads thought resist- 
lessly into questionings which shall 
lift faith into clearer vision. 

In such fashion Tannhauser is pre- 
prepared to enter intelligently upon 
the conquest of the world. 


And so the hero departs from the 
hell of his inner contradictions, min- 
gles resolutely in the world of action, 
and is lost to view save from the 
height of “the lowest kingdom of 
heaven.” Beginning with this new 
aspect of the great struggle the second 
part of the poem is made up of varied 
discourse between the Keeper of the 
Keys, the trusty Eckert who has 
been the special guardian of Tann- 
hauser, John the Beloved, A Blessed 
Woman, A Harp Player, Various 
Martyrs, and A Child Spirit. 


The subject of the discourse is the 
great world-struggle in the midst of 
which Tanvhauser has disappeared 
from the present view, and we are as- 
sured by the Keeper of the Keys that, 
“loving the. truth, he will be free by 
might of it.” 


Yet, the hero must gain clear knowl- 
edge of good and of evil that so he 
may rough-hew the world into forms of 
reason and in precisely severing right 
from wrong leave wrong no source of 
life. In such work, too, even starry 
light wakes silken rhythm. Beauti- 
fully, does the trusty Eckert bring 
this to light in his discription of 
Tannhauser’s crusading and of his 





arrival at length in the Garden 
of Sorrows. It is there at last that the 
hero lets fall, and must let fall, his 
minnesinger’s Jyre. For that is the 
symbol of earthly love and cannot 
but fall forgotten, though in the same 
moment rising, transfigured, as the 
soul passes through its Gethsamene of 
self-renunciation to the transfiguring 
experience of the divine love of truth. 
It is alone, devoutly kneeling amid 
such shadows, that peace comes to 
one like throngs of ministering 
angels. 

Strongly contrasted again is the 
discoursing of the martyrs (which 
turns the world’s history into a dreary 
recital of wrongs ending in endless 
death-pangs) with the vi-ion of a 
blessed woman who sees in the 
world’s history the ceaseless bloom- 
ing of souls, and for whom the an- 
guish of the birth-hour turns into 
purest joy at beholding the opening, 
wondering eyes of God new born. 

The poem concludes with an exul- 
tant prophecy by John the Beloved 
announcing the ultimate triumph of 
truth and the reign of peace and 
righteousness. The conquest of the 
world is to be accomplished by the 
keen-edged, cross-hilted sword of the 
Spirit of Truth, and the harp of Divine 
Love fused into one in the transfigured 
soul of man, the ever born, ever ma- 
turing Son of God. 

It has been impossible to do more 
than to intimate what seems to us the- 
general aim and leading features of a 
poem the high purpose of which 
none will gainsay, and the skillful, 
worthy execution of which few are 
likely to callin question. There may 
be here and there a blemish in versifi- 
cation, but as a whole the work is 
done, not merely with true poetic fer- 
vor, but also with that buoyantly easy 
exercise of power which Schiller de- 
scribed as the highest form of play. 
And whoever will take the trouble to 
comprehend this poem, so noble in 
meaning, will find it full of lofty 
beauty withal, 


One word more. The Fore-word and 
the After-word show plainly that the 
author has had in mind throughout 
every line of his work the great prob- 
lems of the industrial and social 
world of to-day, together with the 
possible lines of their solution. Shall 
this solution be by the grim music of 
the sword-play, like that of Hagen in 
the Nibelungen Lied, whose sword was 
in the extremity of battle his ‘fiddle 
bow?” or shall it be by the actual 
adoption of, and training the world’s 
utmost might into unison with, the 
great lesson of Love taught the world 
long since by the Prince of Peace? 

We must wait, and waiting we, or 
mayhap our children’s children, shall 
see how the struggling world will at 
length {fuse cross-hilted Sword of 
Bottle and Magic Harp of Love into a 
perfect instrument of divine World- 


harmony. W.M.B 





Michigan. 


ss *# * * Liberal 

To mine own children in good bringing up.” 

SHAK, 
ners is to be congratulated 
on the accession of Hon. Henry 
R. Pattengill to the position of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The man who succeeds the long line 
of able men who have occupied and 
honored this office must indeed be 

large of brain as well as of heart. 

We knew Prof. Estabrook while in 
the Normal School at Ypsilanti, asa 
professor in Olivet College, and as 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, always equal to any posi- 
tion and to every emergency, with 
some capital in all these directions 
left over. We hope to have a host of 
these eloquent strong speakers and 
leaders on our platform in the Audi- 
torium of the World’s Fair Protective 
Entertainment Association in Chicago 
next summer. 


Mr. Pattengill has demonstrated 
his ability to lead, as the editor of the 
Michigan School Monitor for some 
years past. He has kept close to the 
life and work of the teachers of the 
State. He knows their needs, the 
needs of the pupils in the schools, the 
needs of the people in their relations 
to the highest progress of the State, 
and to citizenship. He is careful, 
wise, conservative, and yet he is not 
purblind in his measurements of an 
adequate system of public schools for 
the State. Heis able to distinguish, 
and to establish, too, this movement 
of-the people for more adequate and 
more practical instruction. It is a 
happy, hopeful omen when there is 
such a compunction of grand events 
and grand individualities. Grandeur 
of thought, expression and action is 
pertected by goodness, and ideas be- 
come lions under the guidance and 
iuspiration of such leadership. Jus- 
tice, intelligence, progress—these are 
the watchwords that lead on to vic- 
tory. All possibilities are before us, 
and a captain of great ideas is to-day 
a hero, and before long becomes a 
glory. 

A pupil writes to a teacher as fol- 
lows: “If Providence had not placed 
you near my cradle, where should I 
be to-day? In outer darkness. IfI 
have any adequate conception of duty, 
it is from you that it comes tome. I 
was born with prejudices. Prejudices 
are ligatures—you loosened those 
bonds ; you gave me growth in liber- 
ty. Into what would have been a 
criminal you put a conscience With- 
eut you I should have grown upa 
moral dwarf. Iexist by you. I was 
only an animal, you have made mea 
mind; you have made me, as a man, 
fit for this earthly life; you have edu- 
cated my soul for the celestial exist- 
ence. You have given me human 
reality, the key of truth, and, to go 
beyond that, the key of light. Oh, 


my teacher! I thank you. It is you 
who have created me anew.’’ 

The most sublime psalm that is 
ever heard on this earth, is the lisping 
wants ofa human soul, from the lips 
of childhood. This innocence lays 
upon all educational leaders the bur- 
den of its future destiny. 

If ignorance and want are its envi- 
ronments, and vice, crime and unhap- 
piness comes to it, it seems like a be- 
trayal of both its confidence, its hu- 
manity and its destiny. 

The teachers and their friends, the 
tax-payers, the brave men and noble 
women of this State are coming over 
to Chicago to see not only what the 
old civilizations have done, but what 
the new civilization is doing, and pro- 
proposes to do, for the people. ‘‘The 
World’s Fair will demonstrate this 
largely. 

Here is a sample letter to Mr. F. P. 
Jones, of the St. Louis Trust Co, 
Treasurer of the World’s Fair Pro- 
tective Entertainment Association: 


‘““MAPLE Ciry, MicH., Dee. 15, 92. 
“F. P. Jones, Esq., Treasurer: 

“My DEAR Srr:— Enclosed find 
money order for $10, the first install- 
ment, to secure accommodations in 
your co-operative encampment, for 
the enclosed list of names. This is 
only my first day’s effort with my 
G. A. R. comrades of this place, of 
which I am Post Commander. 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘“W. H. CROWELL.”’ 

People from Grand Rapids, Sagi- 
naw, Bay City, Marshal', Kalamazoo, 
Jackson, Adrian, Niles, Hillsdale, 
Cold Water, and a host of other flour- 
ishing cities and towns, strung like 
beads of pearl on the iron necklace of 
the prosperity of this great State, 
write us that they are coming to this 
Protective Co-operative Encampment 
of the World’s Fair in Chicago, and 
propose to stay long enough to see it 
all. We hope to hear early and often 
from our old friends, and new ones, 


too, in Michigan, until we meet them 
face to face in the Encampment. 





You can make up your mind that 
living is a strange thing in this world. 
If you put it together just as it is 
given out, it scarcely looks as if it be- 
longed to the same piece. It sounds 
positively wicked if you tell of it. 
Dusting and divinity—prayers and 
pie crust, kindling fires of coal, love 
and mercy—mix themselves up to- 
gether strangely. Joseph’s coat was 
of many colors—so are God’s love and 
gifts. 





MORAL sentiment, moral teaching, 
and moral quality, we should remem- 
ber, are diffusive, and run at once, 
like electricity, through the entire 
circle of intelligence by which the 
teacher is surrounded. 

EvERY intellectual effort doubles 
and trebles itself just as one witty 








idea produces another, 
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WE ought to be organizing in every 
school district all the educational 
forces and all the educational senti- 
ment in favor of efficient county su- 
pervision. 





WE oUGHT now to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end 
ot each month, as other county and 
State officers are paid? Don’t you 
think so too? 





Railway Matters. 





“We have measured many miles.” 
—SHAK. 


From the synopsis of the very in- 
teresting and valuable report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the Statistics of Railways in the 
United States for the year ending 
June 30th 1891, we make the following 
extracts in regard to the mileage, and 
the earnings and expenses. The peo- 
ple during 1893 will come to appre- 
ciate not only the value, but the im- 
portance of the railroads in the 
United States, and we hope that they 
will get such practical knowledge as 
will ultimate in a more liberal and 
just policy on the part of the legisla- 
tures of each State in dealing with 
this difficult, but all important prob- 
lem. The land of the United States 
would be scarcely worth the taxes 
we pay were it not for the benefits 
derived from the various railroad 
systems of the country, and legisla- 
tion should not only be very tolerant, 
but very liberal toward these arteries 
of commerce from one end of the nation 
to the other bringing all sections into 
complete sympathy and co-operation, 
and making all of us one great homo- 
genous poople and family not with 
divided interests, but with mutual 
interests. The World’s Fair will 
demonstrate the brotherhood of man 
not only in a social, but in a commer- 
cial way. 

MILEAGE. 


Railway mileage in the United 
States on June 30, 1891, was 168,402.74 
miles. This figure indicates the 
length of single track mileage, the 
total mileage of all tracks being 216-, 
149.14 miles. The length of single 
track per 100 square miles of territory 
exclusive of Alaska, was 5.67 miles, 
and the length of track per 10,000 in- 
habitants was 26.20 miles. Some of 
the States are exceptionally well pro- 
vided with railway facilities, as may 
be seen by the table of the report 
which shows the length of linein the 
-everal States per 100 square miles of 


territory. Such assignment shows 
for Connecticut 2077 miles, for Dele- 
ware 16.10 miles, for Lilinois 18,25 
miles, for Iowa 16.12 miles, for Mas- 
sachusetts 25.99 miles, for New Jersey 
27.71 miles, for New York 16 19 miles, 
for Ohio 19.68 miles, for Pennsylvania 
22.77. 

The increase in railway mileage 
during the year was 4,805.69 miles. 
This is less than the average of in- 
crease for several years past. The 
greatest activity in railway building 
seems to have been in the States 
lying south of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi rivers, the total in- 
crease in these States being 1,670.83 
miles. The steady increase of rail- 
way mileage in the Southern States 
during a year when there was a gen- 
eral quiet in railway building in the 
other parts of the country indicates a 
healthy development. 

ae ee 


To Know What to Look For. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 





*“‘And my assurance bids me search.” 
~-SHAK. 
APPEND a series of questions which 

I made out a short time ago for 
one of theolder classes, who, in the 
course of their English Literature, had 
been required to read the ‘‘House of 
the Seven Gables,’’ as one specimen 
of Hawthorne. I should say that all 
reading in our Literature classes is 
done out of school, the time of the reci- 
tation being spent in discovering 
what the pupils have made out of what 
they have read, and in leading them 
by judicious questions to read intelli- 
gently and to know what to look for 
as they read. 

The class was not mine, and they 
had taken so short a time to read the 
book. according to the report of the 
teacher, that it seemed to me they 
could not have got from it as much as 
they should. 

I gave them the following questions 
to ascertain how much they had seen 
in the book. The answers were satis- 
factory. I read them through, but 
did not mark them. They simply de- 
cided me to say to the teacher, “All 
right ; go ahead.”’ 

If they had not been satisfactory, [ 
should have had the girls take home 
a copy of the questions, and answer 
them again, consulting the book freely. 

When they brought me the second 
set of answers, I should have been 
sure that they had gained what I 
wanted them to have—an intelligent 
idea of Hawthorne's style and of the 
story. I don’t think that I should 
have spent much time over the second 
set of answers, I should have been so 
sure that they knew about the book. 

I think that I am willing to advance 
the proposition that no set of exami- 
nation papers for children is really a 
good one, or can answer a useful pur- 
pose, unless we are willing to have 
the questions answered from open 








books. Any set which isreally worth 
giving, would involve, to answer 
them, so much hunting on the part of 
the pupil that he would, at the end, 
have accomplished what I want him 
to accomplish. The examination 
paper, if given to children, should be 
a means and not an end. 

Isubmit the questions, and await 
criticism. 

1. Would you call Hawthorne a 
humorist, a satirist, a caricaturist, or 
a moralist, or neither, or all? Why? 

2. What object does he seem to you 
to have had in writing ‘House of the 
Seven Gables ?”’ 

Tell what scene in it you think 
the most touching. 

4. What do you cail the characteris- 
tics of his English? Is it strongly 
marked ? 

5. Is it like the style of any other 
writer you Know of? Ifso, who, and 
in what? 

6. Could any parts of the book be 
called poetical? If so, in what 
scenes? 

7. Does the book seem to you a great 
work, or only a pleasant work? 

8. Who is the finest character in it? 

9. Is Hawthorne a fine drawer of 
character, i. ¢., do his characters seem 
to bereal people, or only descriptions ? 
Give illustrations. 

10. Does he let you see the mental 
processes of the personages, or give 
you only the results of those mental 
processes, and leave you to judge the 
thoughts of the personages by their 
actions ? 

11. Does the ending of the story 
satisfy your sense of justice to every 
one in the story? 

12. Is there any character that 
could have been left out without 
breaking the story ? 

13. How many distinct characters 
in it? 
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Extortion During the Fair. 





“It is not so expressed, but what of that?” 
—SHAK. 

7 E above headlines we take from 
an editorial article in ‘ The 
Chicago Herald of December 6. The 
Herald complains that newspapers 
tell about this condition of things by 
saying that ‘it does not occur to these 
denunciators that the people of Chi- 
cago have no power over the markets; 
none over hotel-keepers; none over 
railroads ; and that they themselves 
must suffer if any of the influences 
that effect household expenses are 
controlled by speculators and jobbers. 
It is known best to people residing 
within cities where great exhibitions 
are held that they are themselves the 
most oppressed of all who suffer by 
extortion during such periods. Noth- 
ing would induce the people of Phila- 
delphia to become aspirants for an- 
other international exposition. The 
experience of one was enough for 
them. They had to find the grounds; 
the site chosen implicated their beau- 
tifaul park to a degree that nearly 


ruined it. It cost an enormous sum 
and five years to re-instate Fairmount 
in the condition in which it was prior 
to the centennial. They had to find 
the money, Congress acting toward 
that exposition in the most niggardly 
and stupid manner. They had to 
create temporary facilities for the ac- 
commodation of strangers, losing 
large sums in consequence when the 
fair was over. They had to submit 
to raising of prices on all necessaries, 
rents, foodstuffs, transportation, ex- 
pressage, cost of domestic labor and 
all supplies necessary for descent liv- 
ing.” 

The Herald goes on to state why 
New York did not want the fair in 
that city: 

“They knew that, with trausporta- 
tion accommodations already taxed to 
the utmost, the presence of tens of 
thousands of strangers in the city 
daily for six months would augment 
all inconveniences already straining 
patience. There would be no seats in 
elevated roads, none on surface roads. 
There would be such demand for 
meats and vegetables by the sudden 
addition to restaurants and small ho- 
tels that prices would go up. They 
knew that robberies would be in- 
creased ten-fold, that pickpockets 
would infest all public pl.ces and that 
the problem which vexes every house- 
hold, that of servants, would become 
more perplexing than ever. New 
York, therefore, although a few pub- 
lic-spirited citizens wanted the fair, 
did not want it, at least inside the 
parks or within the heart of the 
town.”’ 

Now, ‘‘The World's Fair Protective 
Entertainment Association’? was or- 
ganized and is conducted so as to 
“protect” its patrons and its constitu- 
ency from just this ‘extortion during 
the Fair’’ that the Herald points out. 
Its encampment is situated south of 
the World’s Fair grounds. Persons 
who avail themselves of its advan- 
tages will avoid all trouble about get- 
ting seats going to the grounds or in 
coming away from the grounds. They 
will be sure of seats both ways on the 
steam cars and on the electric cars. 
They will avoid the rush morning 
and evening, they will avoid the lia- 
bility of pickpockets and of meeting 
other disreputable characters, who 
will swarm on the surface roads and 
on the elevated roads from the center 
of the city down to the grounds. 

The World’s Fair Protective Enter- 
tainment Association encampment is 
located virtually at the end or termini 
of the Illinois Central R. R. at Stew- 
art avenue, south of the grounds and 
yet within the city limits. It is in all 
respects rightly named ‘‘The World’s 
Fair Protective Entertainment Asso- 
ciation’’ for the above reasons. 

2 —————_—___-__ 

THE great man—the poet, the 
thinker, the revealer—the teacher— 
he who sets life all new for the child 
and the community, such is the real 


man-—the real woman—others are 
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ARE the funds on hand,— and suffi- 
sient to pay the teachers each month 
y other State and county officers are 
paid ? 

a ee 

WE OUGHT now, to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
43 to pay them promptly at the end of 
sch month, as other county and state 
ifficers are paid? Don’t you think so 


00? 





The Best Lesson. 


“Here’s a voucher 

Stronger than ever law could make.” 

—SHAK. 
ANNOT our teachers use this illus- 
tration to great advantage with 

the older pupils of both sexes? In all 
their after life your pupils will thank 
you for it. 
The best lesson I ever had came to 
me when my father said, one day: 
“My son, you are getting too large to 
be whipped, and now there are two 
ways in which boys cease to be gov. 
emed. If they are determined to do 
wropg, the father must try to restrain 
them as long as he can, and keep 
them back from evil by every means 
inhis power, until at last they are 
strong enough to break away. 
“The other way is for the son to 
learn self-government and the love of 
tight, while the bands of authority 
gradually slip off, because they are 
not needed, and neither father nor son 


knows exactly when government 
ceases. Which way will my son 
choose ??” 


I never forgot that conversation. 
And yet I did not then understand 
that a boy who breaks away from his 
father does not thereby become free, 
because he is the slave of his own sins 
—the worst kind of slavery imagin- 
able. Take the slavery of drink as 
illustrated by the drunkard. Is the 
drunkard a free man? 

One who does not try to do right is 

no more free than an engine when it 

has run off the track. 
a 

ARE you not going to see “The 
World’s Fair’ in Chicago next May 
or June, when everything will be at 
its best? It is your money that put 
this great enterprise on its feet. Con- 

gtess does not make any money. Con- 
7 spends money—that is, appro- 
priates money. 

How much money has Congress ap- 
propriated already to “The World’s 
Pair??? 

How much has each State appro- 
priated ? 

States do not make money, they 
pend it, All the money thus far ap- 





WoORLD’s EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS, 
IN CHICAGO, JULY, 1893. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 20, 1892. 
To the Members of the National Educational Association: 

The members of the National Educational Association living in Chicago 
and vicinity have organized themselves into a Reception Committee, and 
cordially invite all members of the Association to visit Chicago in July, 
1893, to participate in the proceedings of the World’s Educational Congress- 

-The preparation of a program for the Congress is assigned to a committee 
of which Dr. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, is chairman. 

The Executive Committee of the National Educational Association desires 
to provide for the prompt publishing and distribution of the proceedings of 
the World’s Educational Congress. The resident members of the Associa- 
tion, therefore, proposes to secure suitable boarding places for all teachers 
who will become members of the National Educational Association for the 
year 1893, paying the membership fee of $2, which will also entitle them to 
participate in the World’s Educational Congress, and a copy of the pro- 
ceedings. 

It wiil be unwise to come to Chicago without previously making arrange- 
ments for entertainment. The price for entertainment will vary from $1.50 
a day in private houses to $2, $2.50 and $3 a day in boarding houses and 
small hotels. 

Teachers desiring to avail themselves of this invitation will remit the sum 
of $2, which is the membership fee of the National Educational Association 
for 1893, with the name, post office address and a statement of the time 
when they will visit Chicago, and the amount they are willing to pay per 
day for entertainment, to J. M. Greenwood, Treasurer of the National Edu- 
cational Association, Room 72, City Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

ALBERT G. LANE, President, 

National Educational Association. 
LESLIE LEwISs, 
JAMES HANNAN, 
ALFRED KIRK, 
ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 
HENRY C. Cox, 
JAMES BRAYTON, 
Ww. M. GRIFFIN, 
Local Reception Committee. 











propriated by States or by Congress, 

is money that was earned first by the 

people. It is money that belonged to 

the people originally. They contrib- 

uted it, directly and indirectly, and 

the people, all of them, ought to go to. 
Chicago and see the exhibition for 

themselves. 

The Exposition Directory have) 
planned a magnificent exposition. | 
They found that $10,000,000 would not. 
be enough, and so, without entertain- 
ing for a moment the idea of modify- 
ing their plans, they decided to raise 
whatever additional amount was nec- | 
essary. It comes near to being over | 
$20,000,000, so far, and they are very 
properly, we think, asking for more. | 
They will get it, too. Are you going | 
to see it all? 





New Books. 





Institutes of Education, comprising | 
an Introduction to Rational Psychology, Designed 
(partly) as a Text-book for Universities aud Col- 
leges. By S.S. Laurie, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
the Institutes and History of Education in the Uns- 
versity of Edinburgh. New York and London, | 
1892. Macmillan & Co,; pp. 262; Price, $1. 

This is the latest of a number of works which 
the distinguished author has issued on educa- 
tional themes, The value of the present one can 
scarcely be overestimated, In it the student will 
find a summarized view of all the leading aspects 
of pedagogical science, together with extended 
and highly rational suggestions as to practical | 





application. And this, too, in a spirit which, in 
view of the fact that the aim of pedagogy, both as 
a science and as an art, is the stimulation and 
guidance of soul-growth, may most properly be 
described as reverent. Nor is there any finer 
thing to be discovered upon this planet or any 
other than reverence, rendered joyous through 
perfect interfusion with reason, In every case 
the measure of this interfusion is the measure of 
the man, and hence the measure of any book the 
man may write. 

Turning from the platitudes cf most books on 
education to this invigorating work of Dr. Laurie 
is like passing from the miasma of the swamps to 
the tonic air of a mountain summit. We cannot 
pretend to give the reader any adequate notion of 
the scope, vigor and suggestive value of a work 
which consists mainly of condensed summaries of 
lectures, covering, as we have said, the whole 
educational field. We can only commend it, in 
this general, emphatic way to the favorable notice 
of every earnest teacher. 

The critical reader will, indeed, be likely to dis- 
sent more or less seriously from certain phases of 
the author’s general theory; though this, too, will 
doubtless be more a matter of form than of sub- 
stance, 

For our own part, we cannot but think Prof, 
Laurie too much given tu “etymologizing” and 
“minting” of words. The amceba aspect of lan- 
guage may be well enough in the class-room for 
purposes of emphasizing special aspects of a sub- 
ject; but for the most part, at least, the forms 
thus momentarily developed ought not to be al- 
lowed to coagulate into permanence. 

But that is on the surface, and we are none the 
less grateful to him for having written so pro- 
found and stimulating a book. 


CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY writes 


| avery pertinent paper in the New England Maga- 


zine for December, dealing with the question, 
“Can Religion be Taught in the Schools?” The 
article is a judicial examination of the question, 








11 
ry, OUI SI AN A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION Sensible Advice, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
EDITION TO MEET WITH “*He’s very knowing.” ae iw! 


P T. BARNUM, in a late address to 
e business men in Bridgeport, 
Conn., near the close of his business 
career, said: ‘You do not, any of you, 
advertise enough. You ought to use 
printer’s ink every day in the year. 
You are asleep and want your busi- 
ness torun itself. Standing advertise. 
ments in a paper command confidence. 
The man who fora year lives in one 
community and leads a reputable life, 
even though he be of moderate ability, 
will grow in the confidence and esteem 
of his fellows. On the same princi- 
ple a newspaper advertisement be- 
comes familiar in the eyes of the 
reader. It serves to make the name 
snd business of the man familiar and 
its continual presence in the columns 
of a reputable paper inspires confi- 
dence in the stability of his business 
and enterprise.’? The American Jour- 
nal of Education has been helping its 
patrons and friends along on this line 
for more than a quarter of a century 
under one management, 





Can the people ever be too much 
awake? What is the World’s Fair” | 
but the people waking up to a con- 
sciousness of their power and their 
destiny? Columbus woke up this con- 
tinent four hundred years ago. Let 
us go up and see the results. Possibly 
you are not yet awake enough to real- 
ize what the ‘‘World’s Fair’ means! 
A great light always find some people 
unprepared. Pity is it not? 


The Rate is Fixed. 
W* bad numerous inquiries from 

our subscribers and constitu- 
ents as to the cost of admission to the 
Exposition at Chicago. Mr. L. F. 
Scott, a very intelligent gentleman 
from Bethlehem, Conn., wrote us that 
the report had become prevalent in 
that State that the fee for admission 
to the Fair would be $1.00. We sent 
his letter with an inquiry to Mr. M. 
P. Handy, Chief of Department Pub- 
licity and Promotion of the World’s 
Columbian Commission, and in reply 
to his letter Mr. Handy states that 
reduced rates will probably prevail 
on all the railroads, and “the admis- 
sion fee to the Exposition has been fixed 
at fifty cents.” 

When Mr, Handy states that ‘-visit- 
ors to the Exposition need not fear 
extortion,” he probably has.in mind 
the fact that “The World’s Fair Pro- 
tective Entertainment Association” 
will take care, and the best kind of 
care, of from 150,000 to 200,000 people 
at their encampment on Stewart ave- 
nue, in West Pullman. 





——— 
> aa 


M. L. F. Scottis already organizing 
a large club to visit the ‘‘World’s 
Fair” and see it all on these easy 
terms, 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? This should be looked after 
and provided for in all the States. 


—" 
> 


WE ovuGaTt to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and State 
officers are paid in every State in the 
Union, and as fast as practical, we 
should provide for longer school terms 
so that the children would not lose 
during thelung vacation, the most that 
they are taught while they attend 
school during the short terms. 





o> 
>~e 





Ir takes men and women of large 
brains, large ideas and views, large 
hearts to go forward and incur liabil- | 
ities to the extent of over twenty mil- 
. lions of dollars as the Committee 
on Grounds and Buildings for the 
‘*World’s Fair’ in Chicago have done 
already, and yet, it is said, there are 
people who have not intercst or faith 
enough to invest $1 to secure a safe, 
comfortable place to stay, while they 
see what the twenty or more millions 
of dollars have brought together for 
them to see. We have not seen many 
such people, however. 


_— 
— 





Practical Knowledge. 


‘** * Shall make our presence and our practice 


Pleasant and helpful.” 
—SHAK. 


s ‘‘variety is said to be the spice 
A of life,” so we may say that a 
diversity of opinions expressed is fre- 
quently the means of enlightenment 
tomany. If there were a universal 
anity of thought and expression on all 
subjects pertaining to what we call 
“education,” or subjects relating to 
the public and its iaterests, we believe 
that they would be far less interest- 
ing and profitable than they are at 
present. 

I desire to state several reasons in 
favor of ‘‘written examinations”’ in all 
our schools. We need not only to 
know, but to be able to state or to tell 
what we know, and this ability can 
be tully and properly demonstrated 
by so-called written examinations. 

lst. They insure an accuracy of 
thought and expression from the pu- 
pils which the oral examination does 
not and cannot do. Questions are 
placed before the pupils, they have 
ample time to read them carefully, 
and reflect on them; then follows a 
summing up and putting together in a 
proper manner all the knowledge of 
the subject they possess. The result 
is a well-written, well-worded answer 
—the torm of speech and the gram- 





matical construction of sentences will 
be a very important feature in favor 
of the written examination. 


2nd. They are less embarrassing. 
To a very large per cent. of pupils, 
embarrassment is the straw that 
breaks the camel’s back. The idea of 
making a mistake, perhaps a wrong 
answer, a grammatical blunder, a 
stammering, disconnected effort, is to 
their too sensitive natures what poi- 
son is tothe blood. Rather than at- 
tempt an answer which, in the main, 
might be a credit to their knowledge, 
for fear of some slight inaccuracy of 
thought or expression, they prefer to 
permit it to pass unanswered. This 
certainly would not be the case were 
they permitted to answer in writing, 
for then the teacher only, would ob- 
serve the errors, and in a spirit of 
kindness correct the same, and there- 
by save the pupils from the much 
feared taunts of others less informed 
but more self-reliant. 


We believe that a written examina- 
tion does possess the advantage of 
overcoming embarrassment in pupils. 
Let them, as well as the school, know 
that their answers were correct, their 
papers neatly and nicely drawn up, 
and it will establish a degree of self- 
reliance which the oral examination 
will detract from. 


8rd. They afford a better means of 
ascertaining the pupil’s practical 
knowledge of various branches pur- 
sued, and their ability to apply the 
same. In asingle written examination 
there is called into requisition a 
knowledge of orthography, grammar, 
punctuation, capitalization, and con- 
struction of sentences, etc, Pupils 
who have been taught these branches 
properly and who understand them 
well, will naturally apply them cor- 
rectly in all their writings; if they do 
not, then their examination papers 
may be very advantageously used 
in pointing out such errors. An oral 
examination is remarkably deficient 
in this essential. Writing is one of 
the very best and surest methods of 
correcting the numerous little in- 
accuracies of speech so prevalent 
among even good scholars. It is quite 
essential in accomplishing concentra- 
tion of thought and brevity of ex- 
pression. 


- 





TuIs child cannot take a walk with 
the teacher without bringing home 
an influence on his eternal life. What 
sort of teachers do we employ ? 





THE teacher throws a shadow or a 
light by what he does or by what he 
fails to do immeasurably far along the 
pathway of his pupil. What sort of 
teachers do we secure for these lights 
and shades? A cheap non-entity or a 
great commanding enlightening spirit. 
We cannot get something for nothing 
in this world. “If there is slag in the 
pay, there will be slag in the iron,’’ 





NEW 5 INCH GLOBES. 


With cuts showing styles, sizes and prices. 





Wood Stand, Plain, 


N Hemisphere Five Inch Globes, 
hu. (U0. Price, $3 50. 


No. 75. Price, $3 50. 





NEW 6 INCH GLOBES, 


With cuts showine styles, 






Hemisphere 6 Inch Globes, 
No. 66. Price, $5. 


NEW 8 INCH GLOBES 


With Cuts showing Styles, Sizes and Prices. 


Wood Stand, Plain, 
Inch Globes, Ne. 6. 62 Price, $5. 





The Eight-Inch Globes are conve 
nient for measurement, being 1,000, 
miles to every inch on the surface. 

24 meridians are represeuted whic 
make the reckoning of time easy, being 
one hour for each meridian. 

They are of the most convenient 
size for general use, and where pro 
vided with horizons, are movable eo 
their equatorial axis, allowing of the 
convenient inverting for examinatio 
of Southern hemisphere s. 


8 inch Globe on Wool 
Stand, with meridian $13.0 


Low Bronzed Stand, 8 inch Globe, conplete. 
In Hinged case. No, 45. Price, $15. 
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Low Wood Stand, 8 inch Globe 
With Compass, in Hinged case, No. 47, Price, $14 


eee 
Hinged Case, for Globes. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with st 
for reply, and direct to 


J.B. MERWIN, 





Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, 
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JR MERWIN, St.Louis... 8. 2..2., | Editors 
THE prospective retirement of Gov. 

D.R. Francis in favor of the governor- 

elect calls attention once more to Gov. 
»bes, | prancis’ administration. Our readers 


will remember the interest taken by 
the JOURNAL in the election of Mr. 
Francis as Governor and the predic- 
tions made at the time. It is no small 
honor to be able to say, as Governor 
Francis retires from office, that he 
has more than fulfilled every just ex- 
pectation. Clear perception of public 
needs, firm grasp of fundamental prin- 
ciples, and a courage which has 
flinched neither at the magnitude of 
responsibilities nor at the constant 
perversions of political antagonists. 
These qualities have rendered Gov- 
ernor Francis’ administration remark- 
able, and have put beyend all doubt 
his eminent fitness for the highest po- 
litical trusts. Grover Cleveland, we 
have every reason to believe, is not at 
all likely to assign offices as a division 
of the spoils; rather are we encour- 
aged to expect that he proposes to 
nominate for office the real leaders 
among the Democrats. In this case 
there is no doubt but that Governor 
Francis will not be allowed to seek re- 
tirement just at the moment when 
strong men are needed, and when he 
has demonstrated that he is equal to 
any responsibility that may be placed 
upon him. The leaders of Missouri 
in particular would recognize the 
great services rendered education by 
Governor Francis; for his attitude on 
the educational question is typical of 
his far-sightedness, clearness of judg- 
ment, and remarkable honesty of pur- 
pose. 
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WE should like to help at least 
50,000 more teachers and their friends 
toa visit to Chicago. Dr. H. H. Mor- 
gan’s great work, entitled ‘'The 
World’s Columbian Exposition and 
Guide to Chicago and St. Louis, the 
Carnival City,’ is the best work ex- 
tant on this all absorbing topic; is a 
good, and an easy, and a great seller, 
because it tells one just those things 
they need to know to visit the ‘‘Expo- 
sition’? with interest and profit. 

A large number of teachers and 
others, both ladies and gentlemen, 
have easily earned already the money 
with which to make and to pay their 
expenses while at ‘The World’s Fair 
Protective Entertainment Associa- 
tion.” There is a demand for 50,000 
More of these books as soon as the 
Merits of the work are made known. 
It is an easy, profitable, entertaining 
Way to secure the money to see it ali 
for yourself. 


1 Wool 
$13.0 
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THE SILVER MEDAL AND DIPLOMA OF MERIT. 


“With commendation from great potentates.””—SHAK. 


E have before stated the fact that ‘‘The International Jury of Awards”’ 

of the World’s Fair, at Paris, decreed ‘a Diploma of Merit, and a 
Silver Medal to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, at St. Louis, Mo., 
U. 8. A.”” The Medal and Diploma were sent to us, officially, through the 
State Department at Washington, D. C. The following illustrations show, 
in reduced size, a fac simile of both sides of the Medal received : 





Republic Francaise, 
Ministerie du Commerce, d’Industrie, et des Colonies, 
Exposition Universelle de 1889. 
Le Jury International des Recompenses. 
Decerne une Diplome de 
Medaille d’Argent 
To the ‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.”’ 
Revue Publice par J. B. Merwin, a St. Louis, 
(Missouri) Etats Unis. 
Groupe IT, Classe 6. 
Le President du Conseil 
Commissaire General. 
[Signed] P. Tirard. 


Le Directeur General 
De |’ Exploitation. 
[Signed] Georges Berger. 


The St. Louis Republic made editorial mention of the reception of the 
Medal and Diploma of Merit, as follows: 


“The American Journal of Education publishes a fac-simile of the Silver 
Medal it recently received through our State Department from the Govern- 
mentof Frauce. The Medal, valuable in itself as a work of art, is more 
valuable in that it expresses the decision of the Award Committee of the 
French Universal Exposition that this St. Louis journal stands at the head 
of its class in America. Thecityis much in debt to Mr. J. B. Merwin and 
his able associates for the credit it thus secures for the high standard of ite 
educational work, but much more in debt for the work that entitles it to 
the credit.” 


' St. Louis Truth [and we value these pleasant words all the more highly 
because spoken by Truth to its thousands of readers] has this to say of the 
Diploma of Merit aud the Silver Medal awarded by the ‘Exposition Uni- 
verselle,’”’ sent us through the State Department at Washington, D. C.: 

“Tt is oot often that St. Louis has such a tribute paid to literary genius, 
as that recently awarded to J. B. Merwin, editor of the American Journal 
of Education. Through the State Department at Washington a Silver 
Medal, and Diploma of Merit, have been sent by the French Republic.” Mr. 
Wm. M. Bryant and Mr. Schuyler, of the St. Louis High School, have both 
given able criticisms upon the special and peculiar excellence of the artistic 
work the diploma exhibits. The large silver medal is handsomely en- 
graved on both sides, expressing symbolically the merits of the Journal.” 


We quote, without any betrayal of confidence, we trust, the following 
from United States Senator, Hon. F. M. Cockrell, as a sample one, from 
many private letters of congratulation received : 


“SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


“March 6th, 1892. 
“‘My Dear Mr. Merwin :— 


“I was much gratified to learn through the papers that you had received, 
through the State Department, thuugh somewhat tardily, the Diploma of 
Merit, and the Silver Medal, decreed to the American Journal of Education 
by the International Jury of Awards at the Paris Exposition. I congratu- 
late you most heartily upon this well merited recognition of your effective 
work in the West and South for the last quarter of a century. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“*F, M. CocKRELL.,”? 








Best Cure For 


All disorders of the Throat and 
Lungs is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It has no equal as a cough-cure. 


Bronchitis 


“When I was a boy, I hada bronchial 
trouble of such a persistent and stub- 
born character, that. the doctor pro- 
nounced it incurable with ordinary 
remedies, but recommended me to try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I did so, and 
one bottlecuredme. For the last fifteen 
years, I have used this preparation with 
good effect whenever I take a bad cold, 
and I know of numbers of people who 
keep it in the house all the time, not 
considering it safe to be without it.”— 
J.C. Woodson, P. M., Forest Hill, W.Va. 


Cough 


“For more than twenty-five years, I 
was a sufferer from lung trouble, at- 
. tended with coughing so severe at times 
as to cause hemorrhage, the paroxysms 
frequently lasting three or four hours. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and after taking four bottles, was 
thoroughly cured.’’ — Franz, Hoffman, 
Clay Centre, Kans. 


La Crippe 


“Last spring I was taken down with 
la grippe. At times I was completely 
prostrated,- and so difficult was my 
breathing that my breast seemed as if 
confinedin an iron cage. I procured a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
no sooner had I began taking it than 
relief followed. I could not believe that 
the effect would be so rapid and the 
cure so complete.’—W. H. Williams, 
Cook City, S. Dak. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mags. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Promptto act, suretocure 





THE teachers of Missouri found that 
by circulating 150,000 copies of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
among the people, that the money it 
had cost them, $1.50 per year, has 
been returned to them many times 
over, in the average increase of wages 
from $27 per month to an average of 
$47.50 per month. 

Can we not unite pow and make the 
compensation an even $50 per month, 
as a minimum, in all the States? We 
can afford, with our growing wealth, 
to do this now. In fact, we cannot 
afford not to do this, for this would 
insure competent teachers for nearly 
all our country schools. 


Se 

Tuis child natureis full of spring 
buds; wherever the sunbeam strikes 
it for all real teaching is warming into 
life, rather. than sowing there the 
green leaves burst forth and the 
whole after-life of the child is full of 
warm creation days. Who can set 
proper value on such teaching? Do 
we pay for teaching of this sort? 





AN Indian ignorant does always the 
same thing in the same way. An edu- 
cated people are many branched and 
have different forms of life and 
growth. 
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American Journal of Education. | 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. | 


L. P. GOODHUE, ManaaerR 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. | 





There are longer but no better roads in this or 
any other country than the Chicago & Altou R,R 
This line makes a permanent pation of every 
traveler who once gives it atrial. Its tracks are 
of the heaviest steel and as smooth as glass, Its 
road-bed is stone ballasted throughout. Its 
equipment is superb, It was the first line on 
which a Pullman sleeping car was ever run, the 
first line to adopt dining cars and the first line to | 
run free reclining chair cars, and to-day its solid | 
vestibuled trains, containing all of these modern 
luxuries, are running through on fast time to and 
from Union Depots in Kansas Cr'y, St, Louis and 
Chicago with astonishing regularity and with ex- 
ceeding comfort to its ever increasing patrons. If 
you evermake a trip in any direction between 
Kansas City and Chicago, or Kansas City and St, 
Louis, or St. Louis and Chicago, and fail to pat- 
ronize the Chicago & Alton, you may be sure that 
you have missed at least one opportunity for in- 
creasing your happinessin this life. 


—_——~- oe j 
WHat a colossal magnet ‘The 
World’s Fair’’ will be? Nay it is 
now drawing all peoples, all zones, all 
arts, all productions, all beauties, | 
all wonders, all all souls, that 
are conscious of the wealth the last 
four centufies have produced. It is 
all to be brought to your very doors. 
Will you look at it, get it, enjoy it? 
Be made strong, and great, and good 
by it. We want to help ‘wo hundred 
thousand people to see all this. 








Get some tools ‘‘to work with” in 
the school room early in the sessson. 
You can do twenfy times as much 
work and ten times better work, with 
plenty of Blackboards, Maps, (/lobes 
and Charts in your schools than you 
do without these ‘‘helps.”’ 

Get ‘‘some tools to work with.” 


ee 
we 


No CHILD should be educated for 
the present—this is done all the time 
without the aid of a teacher; his sur- 
roundings do this unceasingly and 
powerfully. The child must be edu- 
cated for the future—the remote time. 


How to do it. 
“I give it you 
In earnest of a further benefit.” 
—SHAK,. 


Miss Rachel N. Schnieder, of St. 
Francis County, Mo., writes us as 
follows: 


“The maps we ordered from you 
while teaching at Point Pleasant, 
were received ptly. We were 
all greatly delighted with them. 
They are superior to any I have ever 
used before. We purchased the maps 
with the proceeds of an entertainment 
I gave for that a. We raised 
the money very easy in that way. 

We shail have to enlarge the school 
house next year, on account of the 
increased interest manifested. 

Thanking you for your promptness 
in sending us these “tools to work 
with in the school-room,”’ I am 

Respectfully, 
RACHEL N. 8. 


Of course every school can secure 
the funds with which to purchase 
these needed “tools to work with in 
the school room,”’ easily, by giving an 








entertainment as Miss Schneider did | 


and so have them to use without any 


more delay. 








Grand and 
Beautiful 


Ons. 5 = 
For 1893 we have com 


atis, Pansies, Cannas, Corn and P. 


sweetest and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden Nugget Corn, which was such 
a favorite last summer, new Roses, new Chrysanthemums, anc 
Names and prices of everything one could desire in way of Flowets, Vegetables, 


‘ood things. 
lants, Bulbs, etc. 


Sent for only 10 cents, which can be deducted from the first order, $2000 in Cash Prizes. 


VICK’S SONS, Rocuester, N. Y. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


A year’s subscription to the £d- 
ucation would be a delightful and 
sensible Christmas gift for your 
friend. If you wish one magazine 
for your friend and another for 
yourself just see our combination 
offers 


To New Subscribers: 


Education and the Arena, for $6.00; 
Education and the Review of Reviews, for 


4.00; 
Education and Wide Awake, for $8.60; 


Education and Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magatine, for $3.50; 


OR BOTH NEW, FOR $3.00. 


Address: Publishers Education, 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Comprehensive 


Physical 
Culture, 


BY MABEL JENNESS, 


(The standard work on this subject, an 
illustrated book of 227 pages,) will be 
given to each yearly subscriber to the 


Jenness Miller Illustrated Monthly, 


The great family magazine, the leading 
periodical for the home, containing au- 
thoritative articles upon every interest- 
ing topic. Every one can find in its 
pages that of which she is most in need. 
Subscription price $1.00 a year (includ- 
ing premium. One thousand agents 
wanted. Address, 
JENNESS MILLER CO., 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Oor lives and our teaching, which 
80 soon ripen into deeds, grow monot- 
onously significant in the light of 
these new and larger duties of citizen- 

ship into which we are conducting 
the pupils in our schools. 

Do we employ teachers who are 

| large enough and wise enough for this 
work? 


bined a most novel and charming feature in the way of hundreds of beau- 
tiful and appropriate poetical quotations from the best authors, making Tux Port’s Numner or 
Vicx’s Frorat Guin a source of interest and pleasure the whole year. ‘The practical part con- 
tains Colored Plates of Alpine Aster, Begonia, Dahlias, b 


otatoes, hundreds of Engravings; descriptions of the 





] One of the most luxuriant plants ever 
grown. RAPID GROWER. 
Rose Colored Flowers, three 


2 Morning Glory. 


inches across. Leaves 10 inches wide, 
extending from ground to tip; will cover 
an arbor or porch quicker than any 


climber known, Effect simply En- 
chanting and Tropical in the ex- 
treme. Price per 
packet 20 cents. 
Where requested each 
purchaser will receive rrera 
copy of THE POETS’ 
NUMBER 
VICK’S 
am FLORAL GUIDE. 


utchman’s Pipe, Clem- 


scores of other grand and 








WITHOUT the constant use of a 
Globe in the school, and in the family, 
the teaching and reading cannot be 
gathered into a correct, compact form 
as a “whole round earth;” but the 
earth as they study it and read about 
itis only aseries of extended plains. 
Hence every school and every family 
should have a good eight-inch Globe. 





Tourists Rates to the Resorts of 
the Rockies. 

Now in effect, and tickets on sale at 
Missouri Pacific Ticket Office, good for 
return until October 31st Only line 
offering choice of two routes and 
through Pullman service from St. 
Louis t» Salt Lake City and Oregon. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—> a 

Better secure your quarters early of 

“The World’s Fair Protective Asso- 
Lation. 








The World’s Columbian Exposition 
and Guide to Chicago and St. Louis 
the Carnival City. By H.H. Morgan, 
LL.D. 

We desire to call attention to a work 

which has been purchased by the Pub- 
lic Library and the Mercantile Library 
of St. Louis, which we regard as suffi- 
cient voucher for its great value. This 


work, prepared by so careful a scholar: 


as H.H. Morgan, LUL.D., has a per- 
manent as well as a present value. It 
has strong endorsements from men of 
letters, among whom are Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, U. 8 Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Prof. Sylvester Waterhouse, of 
Washington University, Denton J. 
Snider, John Bascom, D.D., LL.D., 
Frederick M. Crunden, Librarian St. 
Louis Public Library, and others 
equally noted. The St. Louis matter 
has been prepared under the super- 
vision of “The Autumnal Festivities 
Committee,’ and has, therefore, their 
indorsement. The popular interest 
in the Chicago Exposition renders 
such a work invaluable, while the ex- 
tended field it covers is such as to give 
it permanent value. Among the many 
topics treated are: Chicago Itinerancy, 
History of International Expositions, 
Women Distinguished in Spheres 
Other than Domestic, Columbiana, 
History. of Chicago, Products, Manu- 
factures and Industries of the world. 





A. J. CHILD & SOW 
209-211 Market St., 























































ST. LOUIS, MO. | is th 
Do a general Commission Busineage high 
fill all manner of Country orders for 
plies at Wholesale Prices. by t! 
CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS Faapg of tl 
Mention American Fournal of Education. & M 
neh 7) 1h eDool 
o———® TH E ca», 
GHICAGO & ALTON RW os 
1m of A 
Le 
f tl 
0 
Only Stone Ballasted Track. 
of Vv 
NO CHANCE OF CARS} grov 
BETWEEN and 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO c,.1;, 
KANSAS CITY 4"o ST. LOU! , 
ST. LOUIS 4N0 CHICAGO.F hom 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE In Tl 
PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CK 
NOR IN 
Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains, 
Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tick 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 
D. BOWES, Gen'L WESTERN Pass'n'Gr Ag 
216 NORTH BROADWAY, ST, LOUIS, MO, 
JAMES CHARLTON, Gen’! Pass, and Tig Iv i 
Age 3 L. 
gent, CricaGo, ILI too, t 
: -~§ able, 
What is Communism] seats, 
A narrative of the Rellef Community, whosem large 
bers combine all their property and live and w thusi 
together for their mutual assistance and suppd 
Contains 424 pages. Price 50 cents. Address, or in: 
A. LONGLEY, 2 N. 4th Street, St. Louis, M teach 
M 1 to join the Altruist0 globe 
Men and women to jointhe rusts 
Wante munity whose members combine allt) board 
property and labor, and live and work together able, 
common home, for their mutual enjoyment, upon 
ance and support aslongasthey live. THe AL ; 
IST. its monthly paper, will be sent free. Add healt 
A. Longley, 2 N. 4th Street, Room 55, St. Louis, these 


ALUMINUM SOUVE 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord's Prayer coi 
smallest characters, and strung on blue silk 
senttreetoany one sending 10 cena 
samplecopy of The FREE St. Louis M 
Alwninum is the wonderful new metal, bright# 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not ta 
Si. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St. St. Lo 


Mrs. Cleveland’s Pictuf 
Printed on white or colored satin (cabinet! 
suitable for pin cushion 

On Satin sachet bag or other fanc 
One free to every one sending 30c for our 
paper one year. WOMAN’S FARM JOURN, | 
B01 N. 9th St., Stel 





By the use of our “Aids to Sc 
Discipline’’ teachers soon dou 
the attendance of pupils. These A 
interest pupils and parents alike, 
the work done in the school-ros 
they prevent tardiness and 
sence. 

Those who have used them 
so thoroughly tested them, say # 
they not only discipline the schig 
but so far their use has more # 
doubled the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for sam 
and circulars, The J. B. Me 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AMONG the ignorant we find 
carelessness, selfishness and sl 
sight, but intelligent people are¢ 
ful, helpful, public-spirited and p 
otic. Ignorance is sickness of 
body—polite intelligence is hi 
and strength and _ progress, 
teachers beget health and helpfal 
by their work and in their work 











all. 
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som = “AMONG THE OZARKS” 
St., 

>. is the title of an attractive and 
inessay highly interesting book issued 
—_ by the Passenger Department 
3Famg of the Kansas City, Ft. Scott 


& Memphis R. R. Co. The 


book pertains entirely to fruit- 





raising in that great fruit belt 
of America, the southern slope 
of the Ozarks, and will prove 
to fruit- 
growers, but to every farmer 


of value not only 





and home-seeker in other 


States, looking for a farm and 


home. 





WHAT WILL IT COST 
The book will be mailed free. TO GO TO 
i Chicago and Back 

sind | E I And Witness the | 
— . m. LOCKWOOD, ol eye ° 
toe Exhibitions of the World’s Fair 
— Kansas City, Mo. pane 
*N'GR Ag 
ae May to November Next! 
and Tidj Ir “ pote, with - —_ ee of — Sealine 

; ew , hard, uncomfort- 

hy pool ng ede ill-constructed TWILL COST BUT A TRIFLE 























ISM seats, do not tend to draw children in 
whosemg large numbers, or inspire much en-| If you go via po Splendid Trains 
ri ae thusiasm either on the part of pupils the 


or instructors. It pays to give the 
teacher ‘‘tools to work with,’’ maps, 
globes, charts, a dictionary and black- 
boards, and your children a comfort- 
able, properly constructed seat to sit 
upon six hours in the day. The 
health and progress both demand 
these necessary things. 


WABASH LINE. 


Full particulars at the St. Louis City 
Ticket Office, 
S. E. cor. Broadway & Olive Sts. 





yment, 
THE AL 








SS = 


B LACK BOARDS 


F SLATED PAPER% ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.MerRwIN, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 


Sr.Louis Mo. 


SLATED PAPER 


—FOR— 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Dail, 
POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards. 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 
Cotumsia, Mo., Sept. st’ 


ushion 
‘r fanc 
or our 


MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Lovi#, Mo 
Sir: 
Please send me as soon as possible, TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
"pt SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 
,gpupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
Weed of you five years ago isstillin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
ct, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
ounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 


a 8 it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. Send also you 
e find @-™yons in usual quantity. Yours Truly, 

and 8 mn 2. RIDER, 

a President Stephen’s College, 

a andl Colurnbia, Mo. 
1ess of @We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 


is bi 
gress, 
-helpfal 
ir work 


ufor years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 


or further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
cols, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Y Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOOKS For TEACHERS. 


C, W. BARDEEN follows a unique line of Publications. He publishes more books directly for 
the help of the teachers than any firm we know of.—/ntelligence, Chicago, Fuly 1, 1885. 

C. W. BARDEEN, of Syracuse, N. Y., is the most enterprising and progressive publisher of 
teachers’ books in this country, and the recent Paris Exposition has given him the Gold Medal. 
—Educational, Courant Ky., October, 1889. 

Mr. BARDEEN is perhaps the most of a genius to be found among men devoting themselves to 
supplying teachers with literature, timely or classic. He has the confidence of the teaching profes- 


|ion.—New England Fournal of Education, Fan. g, 1890. 


SEND FoR 64-PAGE CATALOGUE. 


HENRY BARNARD’S BOOKS. 


I have been appointed Sole Agent of the Henry Barnard Publishing Co., of 


| which Hon. Wm. T. Harris is President, and Andrew J. Rickhoff, Secretary, and 
| all plates, sheets and bound volumes have been placed in my hands. 


The missing 
numbers of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will be reprinted as rapidly as 
possible, and Dr, Barnard’s other books will soon be put upon the market. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

Send also for ‘'Eight School Room Pictures,’”’ photographic full-page repro- 
ductions of noted paintings, with some incidental references to The School 
Bulletin Teachers’ Agency. 


C. W. BARDEEN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Yes, the universal testimony off WHERE TO LOCATE NEW 
those who are using our ** Aids = 


School Discipline” is, that thei FACTORIES 
‘use more than doubles both the | Is the title of a 150 page Pamphlet 


attendance and interest of pupils. recently published by the Passenger 
This testimony multiplies every day Department of the Illinois Central 
too, as **@ur Aids” are more ex-. Railroad, and should be read by every 
tensively used. ‘Mechanic, Capitalist and Manufac- 

Address, with stamp, for samples | turer. It describes in detail the man- 
‘and circulars, The J. B. Merwin — advantages of the princi- 


pal cities and towns on the line of the 
[Sctineh Oonete Covy 1S Fine 8855) | Southern Division of the Illinois Cen- 


tral and the Louisville, New Orleans 
WE are able, this year, with all this | | & Texas Railroads, and indicates the 
character and amount of substantial 
abundance and prosperity, to make 
iain , d |aid each city or town is willing to 
e school terms longer, and to com-| .ntribute, It furnishes conclusive 
pensate our teachers up to aminimum | | proof thst the South possesses advant- 
of at least $50 per month, in all the | | ages for every kind of factory work- 
States. We ought also to keep the} ing wool, cotton, wood or clay. .For a 
schools open eight or nine months out | free copy of this illustrated pamphlet 
of the twelve. This is our platform. 9ddress Mr. J. F. Merry, Assistant 
_ General Passenger Agent, I. C. R. R., 
Manchester, Towa. 


| >< 


THE FRISCO LINE 





Maury’s Geographies, 
Davis & Holmes Readers, 
Sandford’s & Venable’s Arithmetics. | 


For Terms, Prices, etc., please address 


UNIVERSITY UBS LISHING GO., 








| Is the popular route from Western 
|Kansas to all points in Southern 
|Kansas, Southwestern Missouri, 








| Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
43-5-7 E. Tenth St., —- NEW YORK: | ‘Texas. For particulars, address 
—-—~ ~ | nearest Ticket Agent of "the Frisco 
|Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 

| \senger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

i AQ S. | “ 
Cc St Louis and Oklahoma With- 
If there is a School out Change. 

House in the United The Frisco Line runs through re- 
States that does not | clining chair cars (seats free) daily, 
own an American Flag, | without change, between St. Louis 
let the teacher write | and Purcell, I. T., via. Wichita, Santa 


|Fe route through Oklahoma. This 
is positively the only line that runs 
through cars from St. Louis to Okla- 
‘homa ‘without change. Now is the 
time to secure a home in Oklahoma 
| under the homestead law. Don’t fail 
| to buy your ticket via. the Frisco Line, 
and avoid change of cars that is nec- 
‘essary via, other routes. 
For map and pamphlet of Oklahoma 
call upon or address 8. A. Hughes, 101 
North Broadway, St Louis Mo. 


immediately to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Government Positions, 


DO YOU WANT ONE? 


| If so, send 25 cents for book containing com- 
| plete list of all offices in gift of Uncle Sam, with 
| pay of each and method ot appointment. 
| ddress NATIONAL Pus SHIGG ASS'N., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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SEND FUR CALaLOGUE, 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE VERY BEST 


TRAIN SERVICE, 
AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 
Toledo, Detroit, 

Cleveland, Buffffio, 

Niagara Falls, 

Albany, New York, 

Boston, 
AND ALL OTHER 


EASTERN and NORTHEASTERN POINTS 


IS THE 


Toledo, St. Louis 2 Kansas CityR.R. 


**CLOVER LEAF ROUTE.’’ 
TickeT OFFICES: 
505 Olive-St., and Union Depot, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














| 


esi bitinenrQiaeamalielie imaeenenininte ial 


C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
' ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
ee ee ae See Ses ond 
cities, and 





to all E a from St. Louis to Kan- 


and all its West. i 
poe Oi — es ince sleeping 
oe palles anna, eelnae -cars. 

Horton Reclining-Chair Oars, wi extra 
See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
OG. H. Cuarrs.y, J. OMARLTOR, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 


216 North Broadway, 
#T. LOUIS, MO. 





AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 
AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 


Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines. now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 


ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 


All connecting with the 
. Fast <@ Lines to 


Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, 


|| Washington, D. C., New York, and 


s@. ALL EASTERN CITIES -@s 


Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 


Sitlce St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 


No midnight ch of cars to Vincennes, 
awouisvilie. Cincinnati, ‘and all Kentucky points. 


Connects at ——— and Springfield with 
aeC. & A. and Wabash me pete WP at Waverly 
with Wabash for South ; at Vir 
den with C, & A. for North and South; at Litch. 

field with Wabash and I. and St. L” Railways 
foc paiae | East and West; at Sorento with T. 

St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with ‘Famous Vandalia Line” for points 
East and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 

its East and West; at Centralia with L[llinois 

tral for points North and South; at Peoria and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 


East. 
Cc. A. HENDERSON, oe Gen, Sup’t. 
{-23 W. KENT, Gen, T. A. 


oints North an 





TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 





of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Illinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 7:40 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:20 a. 


road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 


ersand parlor coaches run through. 
Ticket offices 217 North Fourth St. 





and Union Depot. 


The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 


m. next day, only twelve hours on the 


via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 


Price of each Map, on Cloth, Vurnisl 


Hem earmentes eee eee eeee ress eneeeeeesees 
Asia oe veccee 
Africa.. 


~ istrict School Set, Six Numbers. . 


District School Set, on 


send it in with your inquiry. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


1120 PINE STREET, 


for the 


is the educational. 


Papers, Reports, Circulars, 


SIIPLE, COMPACT, 
CHEAP, 


A. B. DICK CO., 152-15 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH 


Your very wants anticipated, Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safety Hee 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY, 8T. LOUIS 

TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaving St. Louis 7:40 p. m., —_ 
reaching New Orleans at 7:30 p 
the following day—23 hours and 50 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 7:50 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 7:25 a. m. 
next morning—23 hours and 55 minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 
Pullman vestibuled sleeping ca: and 
through coaches. Ticket office 217 
North Fourth St., and Uniory Depot. 





Americ a. TTTITit) PTTL Tee 


District School Set, in Spring Roller Case......... 


Edison 
Mimeograph 


(Invented by Thos. A. Edison 


without loss of time—it is possible to make 


Catalogues and samples of work sent free upon application to 





JOHNSTON'S 
District School Series Maps, 


EACH MAP 33x27 INCHES. 
hed and Mounted on Plain Common ollers, 


United States... ccrcccccccssccccsvoces ee Tere 
BUT OWMS, 00000 cecccccc- cecccccscses seeeveccccescces 


aseoua on Common Rolle rs, 88x2 ine hes, $2 00 

eeccce 83x27 2 00 

per et as ‘ 88x27 ** 20) 

ee ‘ee ee 38x27 oe 9 00 

AT es 88x27 2 00 

See ‘ ce ‘e 97 7x33 ‘e 2 00 

se oe oe “es 1S 00 

Bade rerissedennadereds Seecobobhetes Sasedmive 25 00 

pring Rollers,in Veneer Cases... .. ccciccooscccsscscccescsccvcs 2 00 


In the Sizes the FIRST number is the WIDTH from left to right. 
P. 8. Be sure and write for Discounts and clip out what you need and 


J.B MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


What You 


Can Do With It. 


Anybody possessing ability enough to write can perform 
wonders; but one of the great fields of 


usefulness 


No more tedious work for 7eachers, Prin 
cipals or Superintendents of Schools. 


Your Examination 
etc., may now be prepared 
a thousand 


copies per hour from any hand or type-written original. 


90,000 now in Use. 


the Sole Makers 


54 Lake Street, Chicago 


§47 Nassau St., NEw YorK CITY. 
1117 South Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


—_——_—_ 


Are you going? If so, study the 
advantages offered by the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central line. Three 
trains 7 ma * Sunday, and two 
trains daily is is the only line 
with a Sunday morning train for 


m.|Chicago, Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 


a. m., arrive at Chicago 4:45 p. m., and 
daily at 9:00 p. m., arrive at “Chicago 

7:45 a.m. Daily except Sunday ats: Sil 
a m, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p. m 
Rates always as low as the lowest. 
Ticket offices Southwest Cor. Broad- 
wayand Olive Streets and Union 
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